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CALLING 





All TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 


We extend our hearty greetings and offer our 
pledge for co-operation in your mighty effort to lift 
the level of Education in our State. While you are 
attending T.E.A. Meeting, please visit our Display of 


Educational Material at 


158 Second Avenue North, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


Tt will Ce an honor to welcome you 


PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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One neat dress with two lives! 


JUMPER | 
Dress of 
Stonecutter 


Cord 


Sizes 12 to 20 and 
1414 to 244% 


10.98 


Here’s a fine quality Stonecutter 
cord jumper dress for spring ’49! 
Wear it alone, or with a contrast- 
ing blouse. Self covered buttons 
(you get extra ones too) on the 
open-down front and on the dou- 
ble pockets! New smart keyhole 
neckline. Ob so neatly tailored 
with outside stitching! It’s yours 
for a pin-money price and you'll 
wear it and wear it! Washable 
too! Choose yours in green, tan 
or gray. Sizes 12 to 20 and 14% 
to 2444. 


CASTNER’S SECOND FLOOR, DRESSES. 


MAIL ORDERS Filled. Add 20c 
Postage, 2% sales tax 


Yes, you save time and energy 
when you make our organization 
your source for school supplies 
and equipment. 
Qualified by many years of ex- 
perience in serving school officials 
like yourself, our expert staff re- 
duces the ‘‘time factor”’ to a mini- 
mum. Inevery way—and inevery 
purchase—your satisfaction is as- 
sured! You will like the prompt- 
ness, courtesy, and efficiency of 
our way of doing business! 



































UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH 
Write us! ENVOY CHAIRS No. 368* 
y need In the fine-furniture class at school- 
For anything ye budget prices. Variety of sizes for 
ist.-- kindergarten, elementary, and high- 
this lis 
on school classrooms. Model shown is 
ting ideal for teacher, office and library 
School Series use. Strong, sturdy, and durably 
pear ees Seating lacquered. 
Folding Chae At right: 
Church Fon AMERICAN FOLDING 
tr CHAIR No. 43 
Bleac geil Library Amazingly strong, light, silent in use 
Office ture and folding. All-steel construction, 
Furn! binets rigidly reinforced. Can’t tip in use. 
Filing — Equipment No. 44, also available, has comfort- 
Laborato 
2 des 
Window Sha: 





formed seat of 5-ply urea-resin-bond- 


ed hardwood. 
a Toilets 
Heaters a0 


















Yree—Send for our catalog! Valuable information on everything 
Flags aad in fi ; ‘ ; 
Athletic Goods . in fine school supplies and equipment is at your fingertips when you 
Janitorial Supe Supplies have our illustrated catalog. It’s free Write for your copy now. 

an 

a organ Globes NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CoO. 
mo and Ink 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Library Supplies HIGHLAND PRODUCTS Co. 
Schoo! ting Equipmen! 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn, 
Art Materials 
Paper Towels 





Primary Materials 





Exclusive Disirwouurs for 


"Seats and backs are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table top heavy, cored plywood, similarly bonded 
2 
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SCIENCE * MUSIC * LITERATURE * READING *« ENGLISH « SPEECH * CITIZENSHIP 
HISTORY * SAFETY EDUCATION * HEALTH * MODERN LANGUAGE ¢ DRAMA 


Right ints 











Especially selected or specifically prepared re- 
cordings, accompanied by Teaching Guides, 
extend learning, build receptive attitudes, open 
new horizons while handling individual differ- 
ences. These records are flexible tools because 
they are by the best talent and can be played 
over and over again either in parts or the en- 
tire program. 


Sg... olesivenii 


comes the best in audio-educational 
materials brought to you by the 
Audio-visual Education Staffs of 
Decca Records and American Book Company 





The Teaching Guides offer: (1) suggestions for 
using the recordings in the curriculum with at 
least one teaching unit developed fully; (2) list- 
ing of sound effects, unusual vocabulary, etc., 
to be found in the recordings, and suggestions 
for additional activities; (3) bibliography and 
listing of related audio-visual materials. 


The Teaching Guides are available only when records are purchased from American Book Com- 
pany through the Tennessee Book Company, 126 Third Avenue North, Nashville, Tennessee 


Dd? you want one of Frank Luther’s song interpretations of traditional 
children’s tales (The Little Red Hen, for instance) for your primary 
pupils? Could you use a good science lesson in an unusually interesting 
form for your intermediate grades, such as ‘‘Why Do I Have to Go to 
Sleep ?” Would you like Orson Welles’ expressive renditions of speeches 
on the theme of man’s interdependence for junior- or senior-high 


school students? 


hatever subject or grade you teach, you will find that the proper use 


of well-selected recordings enhances learning—making teaching 
easier—and gives an added fillip to the subject. 


Order your recordings from the TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, Nash- / 
ville, Tennessee. Write for a complimentary copy of Audio Education Cata- \ 






logue No. 105 which gives a detailed description of some 200 recordings. On aa ag oO 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 


“Reba Coca-( a 


On the beach at Rio, in the 


shadow of famous Sugar Loaf 
















Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of 





the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people 
gather in the U. S. A. Around the 
world, Coca-Cola is wholesome 
refreshment . . . welcome refresh- 
ment. It brings the friendliness of 
the States to good neighbors 
everywhere . . . is the favorite of 


all who play refreshed or work 





refreshed. 


W di B Mav. 





COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPAMY 
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PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE... 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! alls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 











vl | 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Recommend concrete for the new school 














WELCOME T.E. A. 


Congratulations on Your Progress in 1949 


In school bus bodies 
It’s WAYNE again 
The Nation’s Finest 
Greatest Safety—Longest Life 


A. Fassnaecht & Sons 


Chattanooga Knoxville Nashville 
111 West 13th Street 408 S. Central Street 212 Fourth Ave., S. 
Phone: 5-2578 Phone: 3-2103 Phone 5-127! 


Distributors for 


Wayne Works 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
"Transportation Equipment Since 1868" «© World's Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 
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A Budget's No Handicap with 
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| Tour Department 
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-Tailored 


Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 
plete travel information, designed 


especially for you... and your Vacation! 





Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Gentlemen: | am interested in a Vacation Trip from 


to. 





Sta Tow State 

a} "Please plan my Het to tacinde "Hotels, Sight Seeing 
rips, etc. ([) Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 























“Where can I get a job with a chance to get ahead?” 


| Ye a young man, looking 
forward to graduation, is 
asking that question. He wants a 
job that will allow him to make 
full use of his abilities. He wants 
an opportunity to advance to 
higher responsibilities—to win the 
success he wants in the business 
world. 

Here at Harvester we are sym- 
pathetic to ambitions like these. 
Any young man taking a job at 
Harvester can rise as far as his 
knowledge and abilities will take 
him. We believe in keeping the 
door of opportunity open for all. 

Our company follows the policy 
of promoting men from within our 
own ranks—both as an induce- 
ment to good men to stay with us, 
and as a reward for outstanding 
performance. 


You need only to glance at the 
records of the men in our top 
management group to see how 
this policy has worked: 


Of our 15 executive officers, six 
started in our sales operations— 
as warehouseclerk, salesman, serv- 
ice man, clerk and two as parts 
department helpers. 

Four others started in the head 


office, as industrial relations man, 
accountant, clerk and office boy. 


Three were professional men— 
a lawyer, an engineer, and the 
third who had had a distinguished 


INTERNATIONAL 


career outside the industrial field. 

Two began in our factories—as 
student employe and clerk. 

So you can see how this policy 
of promotion from within has 
worked out today for these execu- 
tive officers. In earning their pres- 
ent positions they have had an 
average of 28 years of service with 
the Company. The path these 
men followed to their present po- 
sitions is open tomorrow to others. 
Every young man who joins our 
organization can be sure he can 
go as far as his capabilities will 
take him. 


HARVESTER 
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Editorial a re 


The Pay Off 


Ten million dollars! That’s the total pay increase 
Tennessee is giving her teachers next year. It must 
be that Tennessee loves her teachers mightily. 

Prepare yourselves for a shock. Tennessee prob- 
ably loves her teachers no better than she loves her 
dentists, mechanics or garbage men—especially 
when she has a toothache, a missing engine or a 
month’s accumulation of garbage. 

But Tennessee does love her children mightily— 
so much so that she wants them to have the best of 
everything, including teachers. That is why she 
increased her teachers’ pay. If the ten million dol- 
lars does not result in better teachers the money has 
been misappropriated. 

Better teachers does not mean different teachers. 
Although only one state has more teachers with no 
college training than Tennessee, I maintain that we 
have potentially one of the most able groups of 
teachers in the nation. All they need is more train- 
ing for their jobs. 

Does more training necessarily make teachers 
better? “Miss Sadie Zilch who never went to school 
a day in her life is twice as good a teacher as Miss 
Mollie Flodgett who is loaded down with degrees.” 
Maybe so, but Miss Sadie would be an even better 
teacher if she had more training, and Miss Mollie 
an even sorrier teacher if she had less. I never knew 
it to fail. 

So, if you want to pay off the Governor, the Legis- 
lature and the people of Tennessee for increasing 
your salary, just improve your qualifications as a 
teacher. One sure way to do this, no matter how 
much or how little training you already have, is to 
get more college training. 

The State Board of Education recognizes the value 
of college training for teachers. That is why its new 
salary schedule, which will be set up as soon as the 
Legislature adjourns, will provide even more sub- 
stantial increments for increased training than the 
present one does. The State Board wants to make 
it financially possible and advisable for you to dig 
into your old sock or go to the bank and borrow 
enough to send you back to college for a summer, 
a year or five years. The new salary schedule will 
do just that. 

While you are thinking of it, why don’t you write 
your favorite college or university and request a 
catalogue? I guarantee you will find in it a multi- 
tude of courses that will interest you, enlighten you 
and make you a better teacher. 

You are the one who will determine whether Ten- 
nessee’s increased school appropriation pays off! 


Teacher Recruitment NOW 


Every profession or trade has the responsibility 
of replenishing its ranks with capable recruits. This 
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responsibility is particularly heavy on Tennessee 
teachers now. 

Last year thousands of able young people grad- 
uated from Tennessee’s universities and colleges. 
Approximately two hundred of them secured certifi- 
cates to teach in elementary schools. Our normal 
elementary school replacement rate is two thousand. 
This year it was considerably higher. Thus, our 
profession is drying up at its source—and at an 
alarming rate. 

One of the biggest obstacles to our recruitment 
program has been removed. Whereas last year we 
could promise a college graduate an annual salary 
of only $1530 we can now assure him at least $2000. 
We should make the most of this tangible evidence 
of increased public interest in education when we 
approach young people about entering our 
profession. 

Your recruitment should begin with your first 
grade children. When a youngster shows evidence 
of a pleasant disposition, extreme patience and an 
ability to survive on a minimum of worldly goods 
you should mark him as a likely prospect for our 
profession. 

Your more immediate obligation, however, is to 
contact every capable high school senior, every ca- 
pable college student and every capable former 
teacher in your acquaintance in regard to entering 
or returning to the teaching profession. 


| Like Conventions 


Every convention is the best one I ever attended! 

I like to see the guys all dolled out in their Christ- 
mas ties and Sunday suits. 

I like to see the gals all frilled up in their goofy 
hats and foxy coats. 

I like to have folks I haven’t seen for ages greet 
me by my first name, even though I may not know 
them from Adam’s off ox. 

I like the nudging, jostling and mumbling of 
hotel lobbies. 

I like the tall tales and loud guffaws of hotel rooms 
and street corners. 

I like the gay store windows filled with merchan- 
dise marked down (probably after it was marked 
up) to catch the unguarded eyes and pocketbooks 
of conventionnaires. 

I like the long lines in cafeterias where you can 
see what everybody else is eating. 

I like the squeak of new shoes tiptoeing down the 
aisle as their embarrassed owner attempts to slip 
in late but unnoticed. 

I like the speeches which inspire me, inform me 
and tickle me. 

I like to reminisce for months to come about the 
folks I saw, the yarns I heard, the lessons I learned 
at the greatest convention of them all. 


[eis Jeacher ss HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


— She has more leisure time now, 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 WoRLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 


amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful —in school, home and 
library —than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 
up-to-date material teachers expect 


$2,000,000! 


from the World Book — covers all 
important fields of knowledge thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Dept. ST-449, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 
Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable employment 
if you qualify. Free 
training, no invest- 
ment required. Write 
Mr. W. Morrison, 
Manager, WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, IL 
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Teacher Recruitment 


Tennessee is confronted with a crisis, indeed. Buildings are in- 
adequate while enrollments are at a peak. However, R. O. Biggs 
says that our real problem is neither of these, but the question 
of increasing our already insufficient supply of teachers. He 
has suggestions for recruitment which should prove effective. 


R. O. BIGGS 


Beaumont School, Knoxville 


O fair-minded person will 

deny that the educational 
system of America is confronted 
today with a crisis which is 
acute indeed. Because of war 
restrictions and inflation, school 
buildings have suffered from neg- 
lect and are by no means adequate 
to accommodate normal enroll- 
ments. As if this were not bad 
enough, we have an unusual in- 
crease in enrollment affecting all 
levels for our school system due 
to an influx of post war babies, 
veterans, etc. However bad con- 
ditions may be as a result of in- 
adequate facilities and over- 
crowding, the teacher shortage 
is even worse. 

Three reasons are mainly re- 
sponsible for our having in- 
sufficient personnel to operate our 
school: (1) During the war 
many of our number entered the 
armed services or left to engage 
in more lucrative work; (2) 
Others were lost because of in- 
firmity, disability and death; (3) 
New recruits have been wholly 
inadequate to supply the needs. 


Standards Were Lowered 


To fill out our ever thinning 
ranks we have pressed into service 
thousands of persons who are un- 
able to meet minimum standards 
of certification. Although many of 
these have rendered invaluable 
service and proven to be excel- 
lent teachers, the profession has 
suffered because of the necessity 
of lowering its standards. Cer- 
tainly the children, in the main, 
have suffered irreparable losses 
due to inferior teaching as well 
as overcrowded conditions. 

By turning the spotlight on 
ourselves we find that both in- 
dividually and collectively we 
have set poor examples for our 
pupils to emulate. Many of us 
have been impersonal, calculat- 
ing, austere, and unsympathetic. 
We have been too much inclined 
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to teach books or subjects and 
too little concerned about teach- 
ing living, dynamic, social beings. 
Both teachers and administrators 
are often too scared, or too much 
given to enshrouding themselves 
in robes of pedagogical conceit, 
to act like normal human beings. 
Excessive time is devoted to self- 
pity and complaining about poor 
salaries. That the above condi- 
tions exist at all levels of our 
school system is an established 
fact. That pupils are unwilling 
victims of such attitudes and 
practices is a calamity. How could 
any child exposed to such teachers 
(and most are, at one time or 
another) aspire to be a teacher? 

If we, as school people, are 
ashamed of our profession we can 
readily find other people to agree 





with us. Teachers who are them- 
selves dissatisfied annoy others. 
Certainly it would be no great 
loss to the profession if the mal- 
contents were to withdraw and 
try to make a living doing some- 
thing else. Fortunately, such per- 
sons are in the minority but the 
majority must suffer because of 
them. 

Every teacher should be proud 
of his or her job. He should pro- 
ject himself into his work and by 
so doing he would get great joy 
out of his labors. Such an attitude 
and practice would cause him to 
be held in great esteem by all 
with whom he comes in contact. 
His pupils would want to emulate 
him. They would want to become 
teachers. The late Superintendent 
McAndrews of Chicago is re- 


TEACHING IS SATISFYING BECAUSE 


% There is perhaps no one factor 
which contributes more to one’s well- 
being than happiness in one’s work. 
Teaching offers an environment rich in 
cultural and ethical aspects. Here are 
found persons of genteel character en- 
gaged in an effort to increase human 
values. 

% The young man or woman about 
to launch upon a career in education is 
sure to find opportunities for service 
to mankind which no other vocation or 
profession can offer. The hope and sal- 
vation of the world rests upon the 
shoulders of those whose responsibility 
is to develop leadership capable of 
dealing intelligently and sympathetical- 
ly with problems of great magnitude. 

% Opportunities for advancement 
within the teaching profession are al- 
most without limit. Great institutions 
of learning are constantly on the alert 
to attract instructors who have a real 
contribution to make to society. Boards 
of education, too, are ever seeking men 
and women with a vision of service 
whom they may place in positions of 
leadership. 

% Now, more than ever before, a 
teacher may feel somewhat secure in 
his position provided, of course, ac- 


ceptable service is rendered. Where 
teachers are not protected by tenure 
rights, sc-sol authorities are required 
to notify teachers well in advance as to 
their assignments. Of this prospective 
teachers may be sure—there will al- 
ways be teaching positions. 

% Sick leave and retirement are 
two phases of teacher welfare that have 
made remarkable advances in recent 
years. 

% It is often said that the salary 
paid to teachers is poor inducement to 
those who would enter the profession. 
This has been the case in the past, but 
so much progress has been made in re- 
cent years and present prospects are 
so encouraging that a new day is surely 
at hand. The combined interest and 
effort of local, state, and national gov- 
ernments have resulted in salaries 
which should, along with other at- 
tractions, appeal to every young grad- 
uate. 

% Finally, but by no means the 
least inducement offered by the teach- 
ing profession, is the long summer va- 
cation. These months may be devoted 
to professional preparation, travel, re- 
munerative work, or just plain relaxa- 
tion. 








ported to have said: “When 
someone asks you what your pro- 
fession is, just say, ‘Since you are 
interested in my profession, may 
I first know yours?’ If he says 
a lawyer, you should reply, ‘My 
profession is making lawyers.’ If 
he says a doctor, your reply should 
be, ‘My profession is making 
doctors.’ ” 

Not only should we as teachers 
and administrators be proud of 
our profession, we should work 
actively toward improving con- 
ditions which will make teaching 
more attractive. Considerable 
work has been done toward im- 
proving salaries and when we 
render more and better service 
to the public we can expect to re- 
ceive remuneration commensurate 
to our collective and individual 
worth. 


For the Teacher, Personally 


Much has been done to break 
the taboos which have shackled 
teachers in the past, yet more 
remains to be done. We must con- 
tinue to improve working con- 
ditions, reduce the teacher-pupil 
ratio, and provide a more 
stimulating environment. We 
have made phenomenal progress 
toward breaking down petty po- 
litical control over school ad- 
ministration and teacher security, 
yet we cannot afford to retreat on 
this front. The progress made 
toward sympathetic and humane 
administration and _ supervision 
must be accelerated. Finally, we 
must strive to improve existing 
retirement systems. 

Putting our own houses in or- 
der is not sufficient to attract the 
needed recruits to fill our ranks. 
We must engage in a deliberate 
and well-planned effort to show 
the most enterprising and dy- 
namic youths of the land the ad- 
vantages of a career in the field 
of education. The elementary 
teacher, who guides pupils dur- 
ing their most impressionable 
years—when they are prone to be 
hero-worshippers—has an _  un- 
excelled opportunity to foster in 
her potential leaders an insatiable 
desire to teach. 

Secondary schools should con- 
tinue the search for talent and 
encourage those who are already 
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interested. Future teacher or- 
ganizations should be formed and 
opportunities should be made to 
allow potential teachers to visit 
with and assist teachers of small- 
er children. At the secondary 
level much effort should be 
directed toward encouraging 
pupils with potentialities for 
leadership to begin formulating 
plans for a life of service. High 
school seniors are usually in- 
terested in those things which 
hold a challenge for them. Cer- 
tainly the enterprising teacher, 
counselor, or principal should 
have little difficulty in pointing 
out new frontiers in the fields of 
social relationships and man’s 
physical environment which 
should be a real challenge to any 
potential teacher. 


Sources of Teachers 


There are four sources from 
which we may draw qualified 
teachers. The greatest, but the 
one most remote, is from the 
various levels of our pupils now in 
school. Having dealt with this 
source at some length above, let 
us look to sources more im- 
mediately available. We pointed 
out that many persons left our 





profession to enter other occupa- 
tions. Large numbers of these men 
and women should be welcomed 
back into the ranks. They will be 
better teachers because of their 
varied experiences. Let us seek 
them out and bring them back 
home where they belong. 

A third source which we must 
utilize to the utmost is from the 
younger and more promising 
emergency teachers. Many of 
these fine teachers are yearly be- 
coming qualified as _ regular 
teachers. They are valuable in 
that they have had successful ex- 
perience. 

Finally, there is a source of 
material which is often over- 
looked. There are many thousands 
of persons in our great nation 
who have always cherished a 
secret love for teaching but for 
some obscure reason find them- 
selves laboring unhappily in some 
other vocation. We have known 
many very fine teachers who have 
had just such experiences. These 
persons are usually glad to take 
the required training needed to 
fit them admirably to teach. Let 
us encourage them and bring 
them into the profession. They 
can do us much good. 





DATES TO 


National Conference on UNESCO, 
Cleveland 


IID ag oescenss ses cose. 
Nashville .................. 
Principals, Atlanta 
Conference, Tampa, Fla. 
I ear ticeenmntics 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
Washington ............ 


Superintendents, Memphis 


American Education Week 





National Conference on Higher Education, 
Convention, Tennessee Education Association, 
Southeast Conference, Elementary School 
Southern Conference, Music Educators National 
Annual Meeting, N.E.A. adi Snes enliaitien 
Classroom Teachers National Conference | 
N.E.A. Institute of Ai salieal cenit 


Annual Conference of County and Rural Area 


REMEMBER 


March 31-April 2 
April 4-7 

April 7-8 

. April 21-23 

April 27-30 

casei July 3-8 
July 11-12 
July 25-August 19 


Oct. 10-12 
November 6-12 
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HAT makes a good basic 

reading program? How can 
we diagnose and correct poor 
reading? In what ways may we 
best develop understanding and 
critical judgment in reading? 

These were three of the many 
problems experts tackled in the 
Eleventh Annual Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chi- 
cago last summer. With 1,800 
teachers from 43 states, they con- 
sidered how to develop most ef- 
fectively the basic understanding, 
attitudes and skills which make 
for self-reliant, independent read- 
ing. 

Observations made in 100 
classrooms during the past school 
year show that many schools are 
lagging badly in developing a 
modern reading program. On the 
basis of these observations Dr. 
William S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago reported that some 
classes are taught today in ac- 
cord with a concept of reading 
instruction that prevailed in 
1900; other classes are taught 
in a way that would have been 
acceptable in 1915; and only re- 
latively few are receiving instruc- 
tion based on the best of what 
is known at the present time. Dr. 
Gray also reported that the use 
of modern materials is no guar- 
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antee that the reading attitudes 
and skills emphasized are in line 
with modern concepts. 


What -Materials Are Needed? 


Yet good materials are impor- 
tant in the basic reading program. 
Essential materials were de- 
scribed by Leversia L. Powers, 
head of elementary education in 
Pennsylvania. She says every 
teacher should have: 

1. A good basal series. “I 
would have been booed if I’d said 
that to a progressive group ten 
years ago,” she notes. “I don’t 
mean every child in the room is 
to have the same book, but one 
of a series.” 

2. Supplementary readers be- 
low the group’s frustration level. 
It is important that children have 
books they can read with ease. 
“Let rural children read about 
something else besides rural. life, 
too. Study of community re- 
sources is fine, but let’s not over- 
do it to the point where we nar- 
row and confine a child’s imagina- 
tion.” 

3. A classroom library and a 
central building library. These 
should include a wealth of mate- 
rials for good readers, and some- 
thing for older children who are 
reading far below their grade 


level. “Twelfth graders are not 
interested in Peter Rabbit. Some 
of these children read comics be- 
cause it’s the only material] they 
can read.” Unfortunately, very 
little of such material is available. 
In any case, discriminating selec- 
tion is important. One expert 
estimates that one-third of all chil- 
dren’s books are not worthy of 
being placed in a school library. 

4. Simple visual aids, such as 
pictures and film strips. 

5. Materials for independent 
seat work. “But be warned that 
for every teacher who uses a 
workbook correctly, nine teach- 
ers misuse it. The workbook is all 
right only if it fits the pupil and 
what you are trying to teach 
him.” 

6. Remedial materials for re- 
tarded readers. After diagnosing 
each child’s difficulties, the in- 
genious teacher supplies materi- 
als to suit the child. “Too often,” 
Mrs. Powers warns, “we give 
remedial exercises to youngsters 
who are already doing the best 
they can. What they need are in- 
teresting books they will love to 
read, not everlasting correction 
material.” 

Poor readers have no single 
distinguishing characteristic oth- 
er than the fact that they can- 
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not learn to read easily, says 
Clarence W. Hunnicutt of Syra- 
cuse University. Seven hundred 
youngsters examined at one read- 
ing clinic showed a normal curve 
of intelligence when given IQ 
tests unrelated to reading. One- 
third of the cases were youngsters 
with emotional problems. ‘“To- 
day’s bright hope,” says Mr. Hun- 
nicutt, “is the study of personality 
and emotions.” 

After the primary grades, he 
adds, experiential background is 
usually more important than na- 
tive capacity. Interpretation and 
comprehension of what is read 
depend on what experience a 
child brings to the printed page. 

To find the true reading prob- 
lem the teacher studies and tests 
her youngsters, noting variations 
in rates of learning, faults of 
procedure, gaps in _ learning 
sequence, says Daisy Jones, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, supervisor. Such 
diagnosis sometimes discloses 
that a child in the top five per 
cent in intelligence who is “keep- 
ing up” is actually a reading 
problem. A child with 160 IQ is 
not reading up to his own level if 
only at grade standard. 

Using her techniques of di- 
agnosis the teacher is likely to 
find : 


1. The child lacks the mental 
development to do the task. One 
way to get more maturity is to 
wait for it. “Meanwhile,” says 
Mrs. Jones, “give the child ma- 
terials in keeping with his level 
of ability.” 

2. The child dreads reading for 
emotional reasons. It may be 
that he has failed before, that he 
has a speech defect, that others 
laugh at his clothes, or that he 
is socially insecure. Such causes 
are difficult to identify. Winning 
the child’s confidence and taking 
the time to develop a careful case 
history are the only methods. 


3. Poor teaching, insufficient 
or the wrong kind, may be re- 
sponsible for the child’s difficul- 
ties. In such a case the teacher 
uses a variety of materials to pro- 
vide growth in special skills on 
the child’s own level. If he is a 
word-caller, it may help for him 
to hear a record of his own voice. 
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If he needs to learn speed and 
fluency, the teacher should pro- 
vide easy material (above all, 
fresh material) for needed prac- 
tice. If he is a fingerpointer, 
phrase flash cards will help. 


“Reteaching,” concludes Mrs. 
Jones, “is a continuous process 
of diagnosis and regrouping.” 
Since it is difficult to find the 
time for such diagnosis in today’s 
crowded classes, Dr. Gray sug- 
gests that a teacher might devote 
one period three times a week to 
the study of her few “problem” 
cases, while the other children 
read or play. 


When Judgment Enters 


The reading act is not com- 
plete unless it includes critical 
reaction to and use of the ideas 
read. Critical thinking can begin 
early. Flora M. Thurston of the 
University of Chicago Laboratory 
School tells how primary children 
can be taught critical thinking 
through such devices as bulletin 
board news notices which are oc- 
casionally inaccurate. On a rainy 
day the teacher writes, “We will 
take a walk because it is so sun- 
ny.” The children are alert to 
find such misstatements. Using 
a youngster’s name in giving 
written directions is another 
method. “Mary,” the teacher 
writes on the board, “you skip 
three times around the room.” 
Mary must read carefully to 
know exactly what to do. Such a 
game can grow more complex as 
the children mature. Doing a class 
newspaper is good for training 
in discrimination and evaluation. 
The children must choose for 
limited space those items which 
are most important. 


“Education cannot achieve its 
goal unless the pupil learns a 
measure of critica] judgment. The 
educated man should know how 
to solve his own problems,” says 
Joseph Axelrod, of the Univeristy 
of Chicago. “Young people will 
discover that facts change. A fact 
is only the starting point, not 
the end.” 

Mr. Axelrod advocates self- 
conscious, systematic training in 
critical judgment. Such judgment 


must be securely rooted in an un- 
derstanding of what is read. 

In the upper elementary and 
lower high school the teacher 
must use three approaches. First 
he makes the student increasingly 
aware of the problem of judg- 
ment in terms meaningful to him. 
Second, he indirectly inculcates a 
general attitude of reservation, 
which will lead the student to 
say: “I may be wrong, but from 
what I know, I think .. .,”’ indica- 
ting his awareness of how much 
more must yet be learned before 
he can take a critical attitude 
with any air of finality. Third, he 
teaches the student to make eval- 
uative inquiries about the author, 
about the facts presented relative 
to the question with which he 
deals, about the logic of the argu- 
ment. 

Awareness of the problem of 
judgment emerges slowly as the 
pupil reads one story or poem 
and then another. The teacher 
leads gradually to the more gen- 
eral problem of what makes a 
piece of literature good or bad, 
enjoyable or not. 


See Need for Planning 


While there was not complete 
agreement among the hundreds 
of teachers and school officers 
who took part in the conference 
there was a consensus on major 
aspects of what constitutes a 
good basic reading program. The 
need for a planned program of 
instruction was conceded by all. 
The general feeling in regard to 
the characteristics of such a pro- 
gram was summed up in the final 
session by Philip H. Falk, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Madison, 
Wisconsin, somewhat as follows: 


1. The reading program should 
be systematic, not incidental or 
haphazard. 


2. A study of each child should 
be the starting point for instruc- 
tion in all grades. The teacher 
should use previous records, his 
own judgment, information from 
and about the home, and the re- 
sults of tests of achievement, 
mental ability and personality. 


3. The teacher should make 
plans for groups and individuals, 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign 


AVE you completed the 

Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund Campaign for 1948-49 in 
your community? Why not plan 
to do so by the Easter Season, 
or by some other date which is 
feasible in your community? The 
end of the school year approaches 
rapidly. Set your dates now and 
plan to complete this project be- 
fore the rush of the final activi- 
ties of the school year. 

The thousands of “thank you” 
letters which were received 
are ample evidence that the aid 
we gave last year was of prac- 
tical value. Even more important, 
it did much to lift the morale of 
those teachers who have suffered 
hardships which it is difficult for 
us even to imagine. 

Because of the fine effects of 
the overseas program last year 
and the interest shown in it at 
the Cleveland Convention, the 
Executive Committee of the 
N.E.A. voted last October to con- 
duct the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Program for one more year. 


Not a Pressure Campaign 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund is not a pressure campaign. 
It is an opportunity for those 
teachers who want to have a di- 
rect part in helping to build a 
better world. It is suggested that 
each teacher contribute a dollar. 
If a large number of teachers will 
contribute this amount, we shall 
again have a fund of which we 
will be proud. Through it we can 
have a direct and effective part in 
building the kind of world which 
we cherish for all mankind. 

The original announcement re- 
garding this year’s program stat- 
ed that maior emphasis would be 
given to bringing teacher leaders 
from the devastated countries to 
the United States. The Executive 
Committee faced the difficult ques- 
tion of deciding whether food and 
clothing was as much needed as 
last year. Although the food and 
clothing situation is by no means 
good in many of the devastated 
countries, the need is less des- 
perate than it was a year ago, 
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when Europe suffered from the 
worst harvest of a century and 
when the E.C.A. program had not 
been put into action. 


Help Key Teacher Leaders 


After reviewing all of the 
evidence, the Executive Commit- 
tee made a decision that major 
emphasis would be placed upon 
bringing teacher leaders to this 
country. If the democratic way of 
life is to prevail in the world, we 
need to do all we can to help 
teacher leaders in many countries 
where the decision concerning 
the future life of these countries 
hangs in the balance. Will they 
move in the direction of democra- 
cy, or in the direction of dictator- 
ship? If the teachers of this 
country can help “key” teacher 
leaders from many of these coun- 





Since announcement of continua- 
tion of the N.E.A. Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign, 
numerous contributions have been 
received by the T.E.A. office. 
However, many county and city 
associations have made no report. 
In order that you may know the 
exact status of the campaign, a 
list of contributing associations 
with their contributions will be 
ieee in the May issue of the 
ENNESSEE TEACHER. 











Preserve democratic ideals through ORTF 


LYLE W. ASHBY 


National Education Association 





tries to get a fresh understand- 
ing of democratic life and demo- 
cratic education, they can per- 
haps have a very significant in- 
fluence upon the worldwide trends 
of the next few years and decades. 
This kind of program will have a 
much more enduring effect than 
the provisions of food and cloth- 
ing. 

On the other hand, food and 
clothing are still needed and any 
local groups of teachers who pre- 
fer that their money be used for 
direct relief may earmark their 
funds accordingly. This should be 
made clear in the letter of trans- 
mittal which is sent to the Ten- 
nessee Education Association so 
that it can be forwarded to the 
N.E.A. and channeled in accord- 
ance with your wishes. 


All expenditures from the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
will be made under the direction 
of N.E.A. Executive Committee, 
which will rely for assistance up- 
on competent agencies in any 
field of action, as was done last 
year. Not more than 10 percent 
of the Fund shall be used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 


Your contributions should be 
sent to the office of the Tennessee 
Education Association which will 
transmit them to the N.E.A. 








The American Association of School Administrators says, "Adult 
education can no longer be confined to naturalization for citizen- 
ship and to the removal of illiteracy, nor to vocational fields." 


Adult Education Will Make Better Citizens 


HUGH J. BETTS 


VER a quarter of a million 
O adults 25 years of age and 
over in Tennessee were function- 
ally illiterate when the 1940 cen- 
sus was taken. Approximately one 
million had not gone beyond the 
eighth grade, and a total of 
1,148,152 had not completed high 
school. 

These figures do not include 
the thousands of youths aged 18 
to 24 who had no schooling be- 
yond the high school years. Yet 
these youths faced the serious 
problems of getting a job, marri- 
age, and the starting of a family. 

Recent public opinion polls 
have shown the degree of civic 
ignorance exhibited by present 
day adults, one poll revealing 
that only 10 percent had any 
clear understanding of the Mar- 
shall Plan. The increasing prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency, 
divorce, economic conflict, and 
mental illness indicate the crucial 
need for further education in the 
ways of living and working to- 
gether. 

If, as many educators are 
pointing out, living in a modern 
democracy requires that adults 
be informed, and if it is impossi- 
ble to crowd into the period of 
childhood enough education to 
last for a lifetime, perhaps we 
ought to examine what opportu- 
nities are being offered in our 
communities for the further edu- 
cation of adults. 


Vocational Training 


In the field of vocational train- 
ing the Smith-Hughes and the 
George-Barton Acts provide fi- 
nancial assistance to states in 
giving instruction in the four 
fields of vocational agriculture, 
vocational home economics, 
trades and industries, and dis- 
tributive education for both in- 
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Principal, Knoxville Evening High School 


school youth and adults. All of 
the larger cities and many of the 
smaller cities of Tennessee con- 
duct classes in these fields, under 
the auspices of the local boards 
of education. The federal grants 
are administered by the State 
Department of Education, and 
must be matched by funds pro- 
vided within the state. 

The classes for adults operat- 
ing under the federal laws are 
limited for the most part to per- 
sons employed in the field in 
which they are seeking addition- 
al training. Aside from the fact 
that there is relatively little op- 
portunity for persons employed 
in one of these fields to obtain 
training in another, the vocation- 
al needs of adults in our commu- 
nities are pretty well cared for. 

But what about opportunities 
for growth and development in 
those areas having to do with 
establishing and maintaining a 
home, being a well-informed cit- 
izen, personal and social develop- 
ment, and constructive use of 
leisure time? In how many com- 
munities are school buildings— 
the natural community centers 
for education—open in the eve- 
nings for instruction and guid- 
ance for adults and out-of-school 
youth? 


Legal Provisions Inadequate 


In the face of such desperate 
need the question arises as to 
why more school systems do not 
offer programs that are stimu- 
lating and helpful in those areas 
of living where adults obviously 
need help. One important reason 
may be that legislative provision 
for such programs is inadequate. 


The state school code permits 
boards of education to provide 
evening schools for persons over 
16 years of age. Under the Public 
Acts of Tennessee, 1917, Chapter 
19, page 59, and under section 
22, Public Acts of Tennessee, 
1925, is recorded: “Be it further 
enacted, that County and City 
Boards of Education in this State 
are hereby authorized to estab- 
lish and maintain night schools 
for persons who are over sixteen 
years of age: provided under 
rules and regulations prescribed 
by the State Board of Education, 
said night schools when estab- 
lished shall be a part of the public 
school system of said county or 
city, and any funds that are now 
available or which may hereafter 
become available for the mainte- 
nance of said system, shall be 
available for establishment and 
maintenance of said night schools 
at the discretion of said Board of 
Education. 

“In the apportionment of all 
State and County school funds, 
the average number in attend- 
ance each night shall be recorded 
as constituting a part of the pub- 
lic school attendance in the same 
manner as pupils who attcnd day 
schools. 

“County and City Boards shall, 
in accordance with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the 
State Commissioner of Education, 
adopt courses of study that will 
best serve the locality at which 
said night school is located; and 
full and complete reports of all 
night schools shall be made by 
said Board of Education on forms 
furnished by the Commissioner 
of Education.” 
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The practice of charging tui- 
tion may work well enough where 
certain tangible needs are being 
met as, for example, the qualify- 
ing for a high school diploma, or 
the learning of a definite craft 
or skill as woodworking or typ- 
ing. But in those less tangible 
and highly important areas of 
civic proficiency, successful fam- 
ily living, and personal develop- 
ment, experience has shown that 
those who most need education 
and development, cannot be 
reached under a fee system. 


The Question of Tuition 


Parents in the lower educa- 
tional and income brackets do not 
respond favorably to invitations 
to pay a fee for trying to become 
better parents. Likewise citizens 
of a community do not feel that 
they ought to be charged a fee 
for the privilege of meeting to- 
gether in study groups to con- 
sider problems of local, state, or 
national government. The ques- 
tion may reasonably be raised as 
to whether young men and wom- 
en ought to be charged a fee for 
engaging in activities to improve 
themselves personally and social- 
ly—such activities, for example, 
as public speaking, personality 


development, correct language 
usage. 
Under’ present conditions, 


therefore, boards of education 
have a choice of offering limited 
programs of rather formal 
courses to those who can and will 
pay a sizable fee or of offering a 
broad program built around the 
needs and interests of adults and 
paid for out of general funds. 
The difficulty with the latter al- 
ternative is that with the present 
need for expansion of school fa- 
cilities for the elementary grades, 
the demand for more _ special 
services for the handicapped 
child, and the need for increasing 
teachers’ salaries, the abilities of 
most school boards to raise funds 
locally is already stretched to the 
limit. 


In Other States 


If we look abroad to see what 
other states are doing, we can 
note that there is an increasing 
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An Opportunity for All 


tendency toward meeting the 
problem by the provision of state 
aid. Twenty-one states now pro- 
vide state aid to boards of educa- 
tion for the development of adult 
education. The amount of such 
aid ranges from $30,000 per year 
in Florida to $4,500,000 per year 
in California. In Pennsylvania, 
where adult education is an in- 
tegral part of the total program 
of public education and is fi- 
nanced through the school foun- 
dation program, local school sys- 
tems were reimbursed over $300,- 
000 in 1947. In New York State, 
reimbursement is made for a 
wide variety of adult education 
activities on the basis of $2.50 
for each class session of 40 min- 
utes. For the year 1946, nearly 
$600,000 was returned to boards 
of education (excluding New 
York City) under these provi- 
sions, and in 1947 approximately 
three times that amount was re- 
turned. 

Examination of the state pro- 
grams in states having substan- 
tial programs of adult education, 
such as California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, and Virginia, re- 
veals a pattern which may be 
worth studying for Tennessee. 
Most of these states, for example, 


have one or more supervisors of 
adult education in their depart- 
ments of education as do at least 
one-half of all the states. Several 
of them have also established 
divisions of adult education in 
their state departments and state 
universities. 
Enlarge the Staff 

Likewise, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction 
needs assistance. If standards 
are to be set, if adequate data 
are to be collected and published, 
if programs are to be stimulated, 
and the training of leaders to be 
encouraged, one or more top-level 
persons in general adult educa- 
tion would need to be added to 
the staff of the State Department 
of Education. 

Furthermore, under present fi- 
nancial stringencies local boards 
of education need some financial 
aid in establishing programs of 
general adult education. Experi- 
ence tends to show that after 
such programs have operated 
successfully for a few years, local 
funds for their support become 
easier to obtain. But at the out- 
set it would encourage local 
boards to establish such pro- 
grams if they could count on a 
certain amount of reimbursement 
from state funds. 











Youth and Employment Security 


A. L. MATTHEWS 
Department of Employment Security 


OST teachers are deeply 

interested in the future of 
their pupils. Their one idea is 
that of developing the youth into 
well-adjusted, stable and happy 
citizens, ready for work and 
with a feeling of security. Their 
ideal was stated last December 
in strong simple words by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Article 23 of its Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights: “Everyone has the right 
to work, to the free choice of 
employment, to just and favor- 
able conditions of work, and to 
protection against unemploy- 
ment.” Teachers accept the re- 
sponsibility of guiding and pre- 
paring boys and girls of today 
for vocations suited to their in- 
dividual abilities. 

It is with this in mind that 
we present the Employment Se- 
curity program as a tangible 
help to the Tennessee teacher. 

The teacher may well ask: 
What has the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Employment Security to 
offer me as a teacher in prepar- 
ing my students to choose a 
career or find suitable employ- 
ment? How can government un- 
derwrite security of employment 
or insure any one’s job? 

To answer these questions will 
be the purpose of this and a sub- 
sequent article describing im- 
portant services of Tennessee’s 
newest department of govern- 
ment. Its operations concern all 


students in their late teens. 
More than half of their parents 
last year were financially 


protected by unemployment in- 
surance. A million young Ten- 
nesseans now need information 
about phases of employment se- 
curity immediately useful in the 
educative process. 

Of special interest to students 
and their teachers are the De- 
partment’s activities in aptitude 


testing. 


This article was especially prepared for teachers who are increas- 
ingly confronted with questions relating to the many phases 
of Social Security. Here you will find an explanation of two 
functions of the Tennessee Department of Employment Security 
—functions which can mean valuable help to teachers of voca- 
tional education and those responsible for counseling and guid- 


ance. 


Teachers, already accustomed 
to tests and measurements of 
both 1.Q., and scholastic accom- 
plishments, are co-operating 
with representatives of Tennes- 
see Department of Employment 
Security in scheduling and using 
the comparatively new General 
Aptitude Test Battery and also 
some of the specific learning 
ability tests. Over 200 of these 
have been validated by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency which is 
developing still more. 

During 1948, TDES at the re- 
quest of 210 business establish- 
ments and high schools, tested a 
total of 27,366 individuals. Three 
types of testing were used. The 
GATB was used to measure the 
potentialities for success in their 
chosen fields of endeavor and 
was given to 3,797. Specific oc- 
cupational aptitude tests were 
given to 19,197 and performance 
tests to 4,372. 


Place in Counseling 


While not all of these individ- 
uals tested were high school stu- 
dents, most of them were young, 
and without occupational experi- 
ence. They had little idea of 
what nature had fitted them to 
do best. The test scores are 
valuable aids to teachers trying 
to help their pupils’ think 
through the confusion on voca- 
tional choice and to TDES Coun- 
selors in assisting these young 
people to understand themselves 
and to make realistic vocational 
plans. 

To meet the needs of the in- 
dividual pupil and the com- 
munity in which he or she lives 


and will likely work, the school 
guidance service has the respon- 
sibility of helping each discover 
his potentialities to the end that 
he may prepare himself to take 
advantage of existing and pre- 
dictable opportunities. That serv- 
ice will have three major obliga- 
tions: 

1. To help him learn as much 
as possible about himself—his 
skills, knowledge, aptitudes, in- 
terest, and limitations. 

2. To help him learn as much 
as possible about educational and 
vocational opportunities and re- 
quirements. 

3. To help him match his quali- 
fications with the requirements of 
those opportunities which are of 
interest to him and for the pur- 
pose of determining a course of 
action based on sound, realistic 
planning. 

In co-operation with the teach- 
ers in such a school guidance 
service, the TDES can assist both 
those students who have plans 
to continue scholastic training 
and those immediately entering 
the labor market. For the former, 
the GATB scores, if considered 
in connection with their school 
grades, with the kinds of work 
they express interest in doing, 
and with the best available labor 
market information, are valu- 
able aids to the school’s vocational 
counselors in guiding students in 
their courses. 

For those graduating or leav- 
ing school to enter the labor 
market, the GATB and specific 
occupational learning ability tests 
have a two-way usefulness. First, 
they help these youths to pick 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Junior High Boys Like To Sing 


ONSIDERING how univer- 
sally accepted is the belief 
that the love of music is innate in 
the soul of man, it may seem 
rather superfluous to single out 
the adolescent boy to prove the 
point that boys like music. Per- 
haps the decision to discuss this 
phase of music teaching has been 
aggravated by the persistent no- 
tion held by many adults and, for 
that matter, by the adolescent boy 
himself that the average junior 
high boy has neither an interest 
in music nor the ability to pro- 
duce it. Certainly no opinion could 
be more erroneous. 

Contrary to this current belief, 
junior high boys have proven they 
are responsive to the force of 
music which appeals to them. One 
could not visit an up-to-date music 
class in a junior high school and 
fail to sense the real enjoyment 
boys experience in participating 
in the music activities with the 
group. One reason for this pleas- 
ure is that in the music class 
each individual can participate 
without the fear of being con- 
spicuous and without the embar- 
rassment of knowing nothing to 
say or saying the wrong thing. 
Freedom to express himself, 
which is so easily possible in a 
music group, provides a striking 
contrast to the experiences he 
may have in other academic sub- 
jects where attention is focused 
on the individuals in the group 
rather than on the group. It be- 
comes considerably more impor- 
tant to him with his realization 
that he is contributing to group 
activity. With such stimulation 
comes emotional release and 
quickened pleasure in the music 
he helps to produce and in the 
act of producing it. 


Capture His Interest 


There is no question about the 
normal junior high boy’s interest 
in music, but it is often a prob- 
lem to capture and to hold this in- 
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terest. In the first place, a boy 
of this age is a creature of many 
inhibitions—of emotional insta- 
bility, of unpredictable moods and 
queer notions, of gross incon- 
sistencies, and with it all a wor- 
shipper of group approval. It 
takes an ingenious teacher to 
hurdle these obstacles and help 
a boy accept the fact that it is as 
natural for him to enjoy music 
as it is for girls, and to realize, 
too, that with his physical make- 
up he can produce tones which the 
higher and thinner voices of girls 
cannot achieve. By demonstrating 
in class work how boys’ voices 
give resonance and richness to 
group singing, the teen-age 
youngsters will be quite anxious 
to contribute this added quality 
which makes the selection more 
pleasant to hear. 

Having succeeded in creating 
in the boy an acceptable attitude 
toward music by appealing to his 
pride in possessing a quality pe- 
culiar to the male voice, the teach- 
er is still confronted with the deli- 
cate job of breaking down the 
juvenile idea that it is “sissy” for 
boys to like music. Young boys 
vaunt over physical accomplish- 
ments, so the teacher may point 
out several athletes in the class 
who can sing. To make her il- 
lustration even more impressive, 
she can call attention to the fact 
that most of the world’s great 
musicians have been men, and 


that by far the man musician to- 
day enjoys more popularity than 
the woman. 


Singing Brings Emotional Happiness 


Until the teacher is able to 
penetrate the boy’s outer attitude 
of indifference toward music, she 
cannot hope to touch the spring 
of his emotional response. Once 
he is stirred to respond, he will 
be willing to give his mirtd, his 
energy, and his time freely to 
enjoying the experiences which 
singing gives. But breaking down 
false concepts and changing the 
superficial anti-music attitude of 
the young boy to one of accepting 
music requires an understanding, 
patient, and confident teacher. 
While on the surface it may ap- 
pear that young boys do not re- 
spond to music, the experienced 
teacher knows he is only assuming 
a sophisticated pose to protect his 
feeling of insecurity, because he 
has not yet discovered his ability. 
One thing the adolescent boy can- 
not face is the embarrassment of 
seeming less capable than others 
in the group. For his own emo- 
tional happiness he must keep his 
place with his peers; subsequent- 
ly, before he is willing to partici- 
pate in the singing he must prove 
to himself that he can sing. 
Normally, he is willing to earn 











his place with the group; but if he 
is frustrated by a feeling of in- 
security, he may become the fa- 
miliar show-off in the music class 
and attempt to express a con- 
tempt for music which he does 
not feel. When he discovers his 
possibilities, he will lose fear of 
himself. With his self-conscious- 
ness minimized, he will be eager 
to participate. 

The junior high teacher is chal- 
lenged to foster and nourish this 
newly discovered personal respon- 
siveness. To accomplish her pur- 





pose, she will need to be sensitive 
to the individual and group needs, 
to personal and group tastes, to 
know when to encourage and 
when to be critical, and to work 
for good group performance. A 
teacher who does not like and un- 
derstand the adolescent well 
enough to overlook many of his 
weaknesses will find little reward 
in working with boys. 


Music and Psychology 


In addition to understanding 
the psychology of the teen-age 
boy, the teacher of junior high 
music must also know the boy’s 
voice, thoroughly, through the 
stages of development from un- 
changed soprano and alto, to the 
changing adolescent voice, and 
finally to the voice of the mature 
man. She must recognize the 
signs of the alto-tenor which is 
the gradual change from the tre- 
ble register to the deep tones of 
the bass or the clear brilliant 
quality of the tenor. Morever, 
she must know that this change 
brings with it a feeling of vocal 
insecurity which temporarily 
causes the boy to shy away from 
singing. The changing voice pe- 
riod is a crucial time in the boy’s 
musical experience. During this 
period he acquires either a love 
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for music or an extreme distaste 
for it. The junior high boy needs 
a teacher’s encouragement and 
her assurance that he can control 
his tones and make a musical con- 
tribution. The thoughtful teach- 
er can create this assurance by 
giving him a part suited to the 
register of his voice, and encour- 
aging him to use his limited abili- 
ties until his fuller voice is devel- 
oped. It is important for her to 
use extreme care in selecting 
parts that do not make too great 
a demand for power and range, 
for she must protect him from the 
feeling of discouragement so apt 
to come when he cannot control 
his voice. 


Select Songs They Enjoy 


It is no more natural that all 
music will appeal to the undevel- 
oped boy than that all foods will 
appeal to him. There is no gen- 
eral diet of music for all groups 
or for all individuals in the group. 
It is important, however, for the 
teacher to select numbers which 
the boys will. enjoy. Only those 
songs which arouse and hold their 
interests should be attempted. 

Naturally, boys are more sus- 
ceptible to the text of a song than 
girls are. They insist that both 
music and text be masculine and 
stirring. They want songs with 
meaning and reality in them, not 
sentiment and high-sounding lyr- 
ics. Though at heart they may be 
sentimental at this period in their 
growing up, they will attempt to 
cover up this emotion by demand- 
ing vigorous, manly songs with 
plenty of swing and virility. Part 
singing should be encouraged. 
Participation in “making har- 








mony” will stir spiritual and emo- 
tional depths that are seldom 
aroused by mere unison singing. 
Working with junior high stu- 
dents is satisfying to the teacher 
who understands the youthful in- 





consistencies of the teen-age boys 
and who is responsive to their en- 
thusiasm, their sincerity, and 
their loyalty. To lead them into 
deeper appreciation for music and 
for what it can mean to them, 
now and later, the teacher must 
look beyond the daily classroom 
contact she has with the boys. She 
must have the wisdom to under- 
stand that underneath their 
youthful desire “‘to dress in fash- 
ion,” “‘to talk in fashion,” and “to 
be in fashion” they are grasping 
for the imaginative expression 
that will one day mature them 
into well-adjusted individuals. 
The music teacher can help them 
achieve this maturity. 


Success is Satisfaction 


The magnetic give and take of 
the teacher who understands and 
the boys who respond to her direc- 
tions and challenge is the final 
element of completeness. Just as 
an athletic game requires individ- 
ual alertness and teamwork, so 
the music class, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, must have the interest 
and cooperation of every member. 
When this spirit can be estab- 
lished in the music class, and 
when boys as well as girls feel 
a desire to contribute to the group 
effort, we may be sure that among 
those who are enjoying singing 
will be boys of junior high age. 
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WE DISCOVERED TEACHING 


By Taking Time to Be Human 


OU have been asked to con- 

sider those experiences in 
your work as teachers which have 
made you feel that you “discov- 
ered teaching,” which made you 
see or feel vividly the relationship 
between how children feel and 
how they learn. Each of you has 
remembered at least one event 
which pointed up the importance 
of good human relations. These 
events have apparently increased 
our insight and helped us develop 
a point of view regarding our 
work as teachers. In considering 
your several experiences I was 
struck with one outstanding fact. 
It is this. You were able to profit 
from your experience because you 
had learned at times to step out 
of the picture, to stand back and 
observe, or to put it another way, 
you were relaxed enough not to 
feel you had to dominate and con- 
trol each situation. As a result, 
you could learn from the natural- 
ness of children. Perhaps you 
would like to hear the list of 
things you have told me. Re- 
member— 


We Discovered Teaching 

When we were encouraged to 
be natural— 

When we saw others respect 
children’s ideas and their own 
work— 

When we forgot to be afraid 
because we were interested in 
what we were doing— 

When we realized we could ex- 
periment with our own ideas of 
curriculum— 

When we laughed with our 
children in school— 

When we saw children’s faces 
and read the thrill of learning 
which came through discovery— 

When we heard wonder in 
children’s voices and helped them 
hitch this into their writing— 

When we were expected to 
make mistakes— 

When we learned to capitalize 
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in the classroom on children’s in- 
terests— 

When we _ watched 
playing— 

When we realized that subject- 
matter is a vehicle by which edu- 
cation and social goals are 
achieved. 

“It would be fun to hear the 
details of some of these experi- 
ences. For instance, what was it 
that made you feel you could read 
the thrill of discovery in a child’s 
face?” 


children 


David Was Puzzled 


“My school room was a pleasant 
place. It was when I was teach- 
ing second grade. Some of the 
children were reading, two girls 
were busy doing arithmetic. One 
little girl was completely absorbed 
in trying to paint acamel. I was 
working with a little tow-headed 
boy. He had a very strained, 
worried look on his face. He was 
trying, oh so hard, to understand 
number combinations. I had 
showed him with blocks and with 
sticks and had tried everything 
I knew. The child only seemed 
to become more and more puzzled. 








This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles sponsored by the Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum of the 
National Education Association. 


MARY ALICE MITCHELL 
Wilmington Public Schools 
Delaware 


I tried again. ‘David,’ I said, 
‘listen to me. Five and five are 
ten. That you know, don’t you?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well, then, what are five 
and four?’ Relief, delight and 
pride shone in David’s face as 
he exultantly cried, ‘Oh, oh, you 
mean it is one more younger!’” 

“So now you keep looking for 
that look in children’s faces. 
Would you like to tell us how you 
discovered teaching by watching 
children play?” 


See What Happens 


“Yes, we had some new equip- 
ment in kindergarten. Lots of 
hollow blocks of different sizes, 
and some boards and saw-horses. 
It was stacked in my room at the 
beginning of school. Then one 
day my supervisor came and said, 
‘Let’s take it outdoors and take 
the children out, and see what 
happens!’ Some of them raced 
for the swings as usual. Two 
put boards across the horses for 
a see-saw. Then my supervisor 


Our Own Ideas of Curriculum 
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placed three or four blocks in a 
row with a space between and 
laid a board on top. A couple of 
boys watched her. Then they did 
the same and said, ‘C’mon, let’s 
make it into a boat.’ Others 
joined in. Miss Barton whispered 
to me, ‘We’ll sit down and watch 
now, and listen.’ Soon a group 
of six or eight children were 
trying to build a fence to walk 
on. Another group was building 
a boat. Miss Barton showed me 
that this kind of play helped 
children know how to organize, 
how to plan, and how to share 
ideas as well as blocks. She 
showed me how this was develop- 
ing a cooperative spirit among the 
children and how I could notice 
which children needed extra en- 
couragement. Then I could see 
which ones most needed the phy- 
sical strengthening which comes 
from lifting and carrying and 
balancing the blocks. 

“And I noticed how the chil- 
dren, even the shy ones, were 
talking more freely than they ever 
did during our conversation 
period. Why, it was a better les- 
son in language than any I’d 
planned and socialization at the 
same time, too. Miss Barton said 
that soon the whole group would 
work together to build one big 
thing. She was right. About a 
week later after our bus trip to 
the farm, they made a bus. The 
boys that started it didn’t have 
enough blocks for seats. They 
needed two of the horses for the 
engine. But the girls were playing 
with the horses and two other 
boys who always played by them- 
selves had the other blocks. To 
get what they needed they had 
to persuade Jon and Gordon, the 
lonesome ones, and the girls to 
join with them to make the bus. 
They made a driver’s seat behind 
the two horses which were placed 
on their sides in a V shape for the 
front engine. I found out that I 
learned a lot about the children, 
and that they were learning so 
much more outdoors playing than 
they could just cutting and 
pasting. And I had much more 
fun, too. My supervisor said not 
to worry, to go ahead and stay 
out as long as we wanted. So 
while the weather is good we 
will.” 
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“Good for you! Here’s hoping 
the good weather lasts a long 
time. Of course you all capital- 
ize on children’s interests in plan- 
ning your curriculum but which 
one of you thought it important 
enough to remember as a special 
challenge in your experience?” 


Sink or Swim 


“It was the first year I taught 
here. I had a fifth grade, a diffi- 
cult group. Everyone said they 
were difficult. It was sink or swim 
for me. I was desperate to find 
some way to keep the group from 
going completely to pieces. Four 
of the boys either couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do anything right. But 
I built one day on a slight spark 
of interest in fish, of all things. 
While the girls were in the library 
the boys were supposed to be 
reading. But they weren’t really, 
they were surreptitiously drop- 
ping all kinds of trivia into our 





little fish bowl. They found out 
that some things dissolved and 
others clinked to the bottom. Poor 
fish! Poor teacher! 

Then one asked some questions 
about fish. I couldn’t answer, 
but said we’d all try to find out 
what we could. Luckily we had 
a lot of little paper books about 
science and we started to do some 
very elementary research. It 
ended finally in a club and plans 
to get a much bigger aquarium if 
we could. A trip to the pet shop 
was stimulating. We saw a ten- 
gallon tank that interested the 
boys. Well, the ‘bad, trouble- 
some boys’ gained status in the 
group for the constructive contri- 
bution they began to make to 
what turned out to be a group 
project of having a really scien- 
tific aquarium stocked with rare 
fish. They had something then 
to write about, to read about, to 


(Continued on page 62) 





Every Easter Seal v0l buy 


helps a crippled child 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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National Association of Ceachers Agenctes 


W a AT The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
> ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


W H E N , The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
* ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


< 


W H E R E: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


W H y; To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
* motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 
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N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU L. R. Smith, Mgr. Confidential and efficient service; 
Pg trerg yay Bldg., 508 N. Grand Blvd. 35 years under same manager. 

NATIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE Roy C. Reynolds, 

Title Guarantee & Trust Bldg. Manager. 
615 Walnut St., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Since 1918, your office for advancement. D. R. Bodie, a 
eee ee former school principal. Enroll now for 1949’s best opportunities. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Opened in 1919. C. D. Guess, Mgr. Serving intensively the Middle 
Broad-Grace Arcade Atlantic States. 
Richmond 19, Va. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Home office, founded 1902. Over four decades of service to Southern 
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Columbia 6, S. C. schools and teachers. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU _ Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and 
434-8 Goodwyn Institute college teachers. Geo. W. Cox, ; 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong, 533 Genesee 
Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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NASHVILLE} 


T IS, perhaps, a little trite to say 
I that the teacher’s home in Nashville 
should be the T.E.A. headquarters 
building.- It has not been so in the 
past because of limited space available 
for meetings, offices, and a lounge. How- 
ever, each one of you now owns a spot 
of real estate in the capitol city. The 
headquarters staff hopes that you will 
take advantage of your next visit to 
Nashville to inspect your office building 
and visit with each other and with us 
in the offices and lounge. We emphasize 
that it is your building and we are your 
employees. 

The building (rather old as_ build- 
ings go, but new to us) faces Seventh 
Avenue, North, directly across from the 
War Memorial Auditorium; the street 
number is 321. Suppose with us that 
you have arrived in Nashville and with 
the aid of three taxi drivers and a 
seeing-eye dog you have found the front 
door. 

As you enter, to your left is the large 
office where you will be greeted by 
Elizabeth McBerry, your office secretary 
who serves as combination receptionist- 
stenographer - bookkeeper - manager- 
checkwriter (if you are here on official 
business, you give your expense account 
to her). Two other desks in the large 
office are occupied by Gladys Liggett, 
secretary to Andy Holt, and Mrs. Vadis 
Miller, secretary to Frank Bass. 

In this office, also, are the official files 
and records of the Association. One 
cabinet is devoted exclusively to dupli- 
cate membership cards from which is 
taken the mailing list for the TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. Over twenty  thous- 
and copies of the magazine are mailed 
each month to addresses shown on 
those cards, so you can see how im- 





One would almost think these pictures 
were posed. 


Reading from top to bottom: 


"Dear Superintendent:" Andy Holt 
dictates to Gladys Liggett 


"and send copies." Frank Bass hard 
at work with Vadis Miller 


The Front Office, showing Elizabeth 
McBerry, Vadis Miller and Gladys Lig- 
gett 
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HEADQUARTERS 


and Your Hired Hands 


portant it is that you give us your 
correct name and address when you 
join the T.E.A. 

If you are of an inquiring nature, 
you many wonder where the door in the 
back of the office leads. That small 
room is the home of the mimeographing 
machine where, in a_ representative 
month, thousands of pieces of literature 
(one sort or another) are prepared for 
distribution. And on a representative 
day of that month, you might find 
Oliver Howse, custodian, stuffing and 
stamping envelopes for that literature. 

Since you have arrived at an absolute 
dead-end unless you want to use win- 
dows for exits, let us retreat to the hall 
and proceed toward the back of the 
building. Past the stairway you will 
notice our challenge to the Museum 
of Modern Art, the gallery of past 
presidents of the Association. That, 
with the water fountain and the coat 
rack, occupies the hall. 

The first door to your left after you 
pass the front office is labeled vacant 
at the moment. Various persons occupy 
the desk on various days. Sometimes 
it is the office of the president, currently 
Wright Frost. Sometimes directors of 
special research projects cogitate de- 
terminedly there. If you have some- 
thing official which needs doing right 
now, you may occupy the office your- 
self. But for the present, shall we 
proceed? 

Once more looking to your left, you 
encounter the hearty welcome extended 
to all members of the T.E.A. and most 
of our numerous visitors by Frank E. 
Bass, your employee who carries the 
weighty title of Assistant Secretary and 
Field Service Worker. Mr. Bass’ office 
is carpeted in soft green which sets off 
the pink walls and beautiful pictures 
admirably. Incidentally, we did not 
mention it before, but the large photo- 
graphs of Tennessee scenes hanging 
about the walls are the gift of the 
Tennessee Department of Conservation. 
We think they add a great deal to the 
beauty of your building. 

Leaving Mr. Bass to a desk typically 
piled high with work, we go into the 
last office on the first floor and find 
Andy Holt surrounded by telephone, 
dictating machine, and secretary and 
confronted by a large yellow pad on 
which he is practicing his daily pen- 
manship lesson in Sanskrit. You will 
not know, to judge from the manner 
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in which. he greets you, that your 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer is in the 
middle of writing a speech to deliver 
to the Podunk P.T.A. while dictating 
letters to be mailed under the letterhead 
of the First Vice President of the 
National Education Association.- But if 
you can tear yourself away from the 
impressive office and its genial occupant, 
we shall go upstairs. 

Once again we begin at the front and 
work backward. Two offices, one large 
and one small, are occupied by the 
Division of Special Education of the 
State Department of Education (we 
have to pay off the mortgage some way). 

The next door opens into the always 
cluttered office of your Director of 
Publications, Mary Helen Crawley. 
You will probably wish you had hired a 
better housekeeper to keep up with all 
the trappings that expedite publication 
of the TENNESSEE TEACHER, chief among 
which is the brand new typewriter 
occupying the place of honor on the 
second desk in the office. 

Escaping the clatter of the aforesaid 
machine, you step down into the next 
office, also labeled vacant at the time. 
This spacious room awaits the coming 
of a Director of Research but in the 
meantime may be used for small meet- 
ings and conferences. 

In the back of the second story is the 
space devoted to your rest and relaxa- 
tion when you visit us. Furnished now 
with chairs, table, and reading lamp, 
we look forward confidently to the day 
it will be comfortably complete with 
furniture, books, and magazines. 

Your headquarters building is com- 
plete with rest rooms on first and second 
floors, and a full basement with a room 
for the custodian and ample storage 
space. Now that you have had this 
sketchy description, won’t you come up 
to see us sometime? Remember, it’s 
all yours. 


Reading down: 


321 Seventh Avenue, North 
We literally framed the past presidents 


The TEACHER has gone to press: 
Mary Helen Crawley smiles on the 
third Tuesday of every month 






On April |, 1948, the Ten- 
nessee Education Associa- 
tion moved into its new 
office building. Few of our 
members have been through 
their headquarters office. 
The staff hopes that while 
you are in Nashville attend- 
ing the eighty-first conven- 
tion of the T.E.A. you will 
come by the office for a 
tour of inspection. 
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CONVENTION PREPARATIONS UNDER WAY 


oo often forgotten in the rush 

of the annual convention are 
the people responsible for most of 
the program—the section chair- 
men. Their lot is one of work and 
worry and grand relief when the 
speaker has spoken and a new 
chairman is elected. To give these 
capable.leaders at least a small 
part of the recognition due them, 
we present a page of section chair- 
men. Not shown here are S. E. 
Pierce, Administrative Section; 
Halbert Harvill, American Le- 
gion-Schoolmasters Club; Mrs. 


Elizabeth Moss, Home Economics - 


Section; Imogene Smith, Library 
Section; and Baxter Hobgood, 
Secondary School Principals. 


After a year’s absence, the 
T.E.A. Convention has returned to 
Nashville for its eighty-first ses- 
sion. Besides the section chairmen 
shown here, Nashville and David- 
son County teachers have worked 
hard to make this the convention 
you will remember longest. Num- 
erous committees—you will find 
their names in the smaller pro- 
gram distributed at the conven- 
tion—have labored tirelessly to 
provide housing and entertain- 
ment for you. Nashville merchants 
have dressed up their windows 
with Easter finery and, through 
the pages of the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, are inviting you to visit 
their stores. 


As the TEACHER goes to press, 
spring is here. The Hermitage, 
the Parthenon, and other beauty 
spots in and around Nashville 
promise to be in full dress for 
you. 

But that is extra-curricular. 
The convention proper is one 
where you will find a challenge to 
your professional thinking, 
friends you haven’t seen since last 
year, new friends you will look 
forward to seeing next year, peo- 
ple whose writings you have read 
with interest and whose speeches 
will prove of value or entertain- 
ment or both. Itis up to you now, 
and we know you will make the 
most of it. 


1948 Chairmen Plan Interesting Sectional Programs 





David E. McPherson 
Agriculture 





Earl F. Strohbehn 
Audio-Visual 
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Lillian Gilchrist 
Art Education 


Elise Davis 
Business Education 





ean! 


Mrs. Josephine L. 
Brown 
Classroom Teachers 





Valentine Cooper 
A.C.E. 


Milton Hamilton 
County Superintend- 





James D. Brandon 
Attendance Teachers 





R. N. Chenault 
Elementary Principals 


dent 
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Mrs. Joe G. Wallace Mary Walker Mrs. William R. Reuben W. Holland 
Intermediate Latin Senter, Jr. Modern Language 
Mathematics 





Music Secretarial Health, Physical Edu- Special Education 
cation and Recreation 





he 
Carolyn Binkley : Mrs. Souci Hall Terrell Louise Tatum ° Frances Tiernan 
Speech Supervisors Teachers of Spanish Social Studies 


and Portuguese 





Mrs. Ruth McCafferty G. B. Pennebaker S. E. Nelson John E. Morgan T. L. Keyes 
Teachers of English Science Teachers T.S.S.A.A. Vocational Education Trade and Industrial 
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ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


co _eO HOTEL TULANE 





A Cordial 
W elcome 
Always 


NASHVILLE 
HOTEL 
MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 









- $ he 
SAM DAVIS HOTEL 








ANSLEY HOTEL SAVOY HOTEL MEMORIAL HOTEL 


Also: ALLEN HOTEL 
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PROGRAM- 
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Eighty-Pinst Annual Session 


NASHVILLE 


April 7 and 8, 1949 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


WAR MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Thursday Evening, April 7, 7:30 p.m. 
Presiding—-WRIGHT W. FRosT, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 


Music—The National Anthem, led by Edward Ham- 
ilton, President, T.M.E.A.; accompanist, Mrs. 
Miriam Davis, Nashville. 

Invocation—Dr. George Stoves, Nashville. 

Introduction of Platform Guests. 

Announcements. 

Greetings from President—Wright W. Frost. 


Greetings from the Department of Classroom Teach- . 


ers, National Education Association—Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell, President. 

Greetings from the National Education Associa- 
tion—Miss Mable Studebaker, President. 

Music. 


Address—John Mason Brown, 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 

Officers of East, Middle and West Tennessee Educa- 
tion Associations, and Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association. 


Section Chairmen. j 
Past Presidents of the Tennessee Education Associa- 


tion. 
Staff of the Tennessee Education Association. 


Assistant Editor, 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
RYMAN AUDITORIUM 
Friday, April 8, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding—WRIGHT W. FROST, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Community Singing—Led by Edward Hamilton, 
President, Tennessee Music Educators Associa- 
tion; accompanist, Mrs. Elwin Fite, Nashville. 

Announcements. 

Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President. 

Greetings from the State Department of Education 
and Introduction of the Governor—J. M. Smith, 
Commissioner of Education. 

Address—Honorable Gordon Browning, Governor 
of Tennessee. 

Address—Harold G. Hoffman, Executive Director, 
New Jersey Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. 

PLATFORM GUESTS 

The Governor’s Staff. 

Division Heads, State Department of Education. 

Commander, Tennessee Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
RYMAN AUDITORIUM 
Friday Evening, April 8, 7:45 p.m. 

Master of Ceremonies—Edward Hamilton, Presi- 
dent, Tennessee Music Educators Association. 

Chorus Director—Dr. Harry Robert Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Music Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Band Director—Claude B. Smith, Supervisor of In- 
strumental Music, Evansville, Indiana. 

Concert by the Commuters Band and Chorus with 
vocal and instrumental soloists chosen from the 
group. 

Informal Dance 
ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
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PROGRAMS OF 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Y. M. C. A. LIBRARY 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—S. E. Pierce, Ripley 


2:00 Address: “Education Bills Before the 81st Congress,” 
R. B. Marston, National Education Association. 


Address: “The New Education Bill,” J. M. Smith, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Business Session. 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
PARLOR C, NOEL HOTEL 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding—Davip E. MCPHERSON, Bartlett 


The Agriculture Section will join the Vocational Edu- 
cation Section for lunch before this program. 


2:30 a Discussion of current agricultural prob- 
ems. 


AMERICAN LEGION-SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, HERMITAGE HOTEL 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. 
Presiding—HALBERT HARVILL, Austin Peay State College 
8:00 Breakfast 


Greetings from Governor Gordon Browning, State 
Legion Commander George Lewis, and Commissioner 
of Education J. M. Smith. 





SECTIONS 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 
NASHVILLE CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—LILLIAN GILCHRIST, Nashville 


12:30 Luncheon. 
Illustrated Address: “Modern Art—the Recent Con- 
troversy,” Marion Junkin, Vanderbilt University. 


Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 

Exhibit of Junior and Senior High School Art by 
Nashville Public Schools. 

(Transportation will be provided from Ryman Audi- 
apy to the Nashville Children’s Museum and 
ack.) 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
DINING ROOM, MAXWELL HOUSE 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—-VALENTINE COOPER, Paris 
12:45 Invocation: Dr. J. B. Bittinger. 

Luncheon. 

Branch Roll-call by vice presidents: Mrs. Mable 
Kelley, East Tennessee; Susie Cardwell, Middle 
Tennessee; Susiebelle Wade, West Tennessee. 

Introduction of Speaker: Dr. Maycie Southall. 

Address: “Child Development,” Dr. Willard C. Olson, 
University of Michigan. 

Business Session: Minutes and Treasurer’s Report, 
Committee Reports, New Business. 

Adjournment. 


















Life & Casualty 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF TENNESSEE 


A. M. BURTON 
President 


Home Office 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Y. W. C. A. GYMNASIUM 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—JAMES D. BRANDON, Murfreesboro 


2:00 Invocation: Floyd Detchon, Davidson County Schools. 
2:10 Business. 


2:30 Discussion: “State Attendance Program,” Arthur 
Jones, State Department of Education. , 

2:40 “Forward Steps in Maury County,” Mrs. C. E. Dennis, 
Columbia. 


3:00 “The Importance of the Attendance Teacher in the 
Over-all Educational Program,” Dr. John L. Mead- 
ors, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION SECTION 
STUDIO C, RADIO STATION WSM 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding—EARL F. STROHBEHN, Oak Ridge 

2:00 Address: “Radio in Education,” Max Wylie, William 
Esty Company, Inc., New York. 

3:00 Demonstration: “Using Audio-Visual Materials in the 
Classroom,” Francelle Jarrard and Sophomore Core 
Class, Oak Ridge High School. 

3:50 Business and Adjournment. 


T.E.A. members are invited to be the studio guests 
of WSM during the production of “Noontime Neigh- 
bors” (doors close at 12:25 p. m.) and “Cotton 
Blossom Minstrels” (doors close at 6:25 p. m.). 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, HERMITAGE HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—ELIsE Davis, University of Tennessee 
12:30 Invocation. 
Luncheon. 
Business. 


Address: “Consumer Education as it Applies to Busi- 
ness Education,” Dr. G. E. Damon, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. 


Address: “What is New in Shorthand?” Mr. W. W. 
Lewis, Gregg College, Chicago. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER SECTION 
WAR MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Friday, 8:45 a.m. 
Presiding—Mkrs. JOSEPHINE L. BROWN, Knoxville 
8:45 Address: “The Classroom Teacher Challenge,” Mrs. 


Sarah Caldwell, President, National Classroom 
Teacher Association. 


9:30 Questions and Discussion. 
Business Session. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, HERMITAGE HOTEL 
Thursday, April 7, 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding—MILTON HAMILTON, Obion County 
2:00 “The Proposed Study of the Constitutional and Statu- 


tory Bases of Tennessee’s Public Schools,” Dr. Orin 
B. Graff, University of Tennessee. 

2:45 “Coordinating Superintendents’ In-service Program 
With Work of Tennessee School Board Members 
Association,” W. A. Shannon, Robertson County. 

3:00 Progress Report on Plans for the National Meeting of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents at Mem- 
phis, October 10-12, 1949. 

3:15 “In-service Training of Superintendents of Schools,” 
Dr. Truman M. Pierce, University of Tennessee. 
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Drenched with lace, 
satin or crepe slip, only 3.98 


Here's a slip as practical as it is beautiful in 


gleaming satin or soft crepe. Styled with ad- 
justable shoulder straps, this smooth fitting slip is 
garnished with deep lace at the top and hemline. 
Your choice of dainty pastel shades in mauve, 
maize, pale blue, light green, pink, opaline or 
white, sizes 12-20, and only $3.98! 


LINGERIE DEPT., STREET FLOOR 














Suits and Dresses—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 


Summer Suits and Dresses 


Beautiful ... yet Practical 


thd 


Step into Summer in one of these smart cos- 
tumes . .. each designed for wear right now 
and through Summer. You'll find them 
handsomely made, beautifully flattering ... 
yet their classic styling makes them prac+ 
tical for work and street wear. See our en- 
tire collection of lovely suits and dresses. 


|. BOBBIE BROOKS' Weather Match 
Suit . . . Trim suit with small, neat 
collar, new longer jacket. Ideal for 
wear all year round. Navy, brown, 
black, white, aqua, beige, green. Sizes 


9 to 15. 
17.95 


. EVER-LURE tailored by WALLACE 
. . « Smart suit with convertible neck- 
line, buttoned pockets. Navy, beige, 
grey, toast, green, white, brown, black, 


aqua, pink. Sizes 12 to 20. 
19.95 


. ANDREA of California . . . Rayon 
butcher linen dress with button trim. 
Luggage, pink, aqua, powder blue, 
and navy—all with white insert trim. 


Sizes 10 to 20. 
14.95 
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Spring Straws 


to flatter you 


9s ae j2°* 


Sparkling straws, easy lines, pretty 
ribbons—breezy prices. We think 
they're the prettiest ever—and you 









will too, when you see them. 






Millinery—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 







ALICE STUART . White crepe 


blouse with tucked yoke, lace trim. 
Three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 32 to e 
38. 

7.98 


THE SHOE WITH THE BEAUTIFUL FIT 






Walking comfort plus 


Naturalizers give you walking ease 
plus smart appearance . . . just what 
you want most in the shoes you wear. 
See our collection for Spring and 


NATURALIZER .. . Gillie tie ox- 
ford with square toe and medium 
heel. Black or brown calfskin. 


9.95 


Lovely with every suit and skirt . . . 
our new Spring blouses work like 
magic to make your wardrobe grow. 
See them all. 


NATURALIZER . . . Spectator 
styled strap shoe in brown and 
white. White suede with Army 


russet tan calf trim. 
ALICE STUART . . . Chiffon 10.95 


crepe blouse with lace trim in 
matching color. Matching pear! 
buttons. Three-quarter sleeves. 
Mint green, light blue, heathe- 
pink, gray, white. Sizes 32 to 36. 


Hl 7.98 


F Shop—Cain-Sloan's Third Floor Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan's First Foor 








f 


£ 
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Mpinborss” 
SHOP INDIVIDUAL 


EIGHTH AND CHURCH NASHVILLE 


Visit the New Young Shop 
COATS—SUITS—DRESSES 

















the 
Label 


that means 









. . everything 
in quality, workmanship, 
and design— 
real value for a reasonable price. 
And in every department of 
our shop you'll find sales 
people who are eager to help 
you in every way... 


because you love smart things... 















ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
SMITH HALL, PEABODY COLLEGE 
Thursday, April 7, 2:00 p.m. 
2:00 Leadership Conference. 

Consultants: Dr. Charles Spain, University of Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Lee Thomas, State Department of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Harold Drummond, Peabody College; 
Dr. Maycie Southall, Peabody College; Dr. C. C. 
Sherrod, East Tennessee State College; regional 
supervisors; representatives of teacher training 
institutions. 


MAIN DINING ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Presiding—R. N. CHENAULT, Nashville 

12:30 Invocation. 


Luncheon. 

Music. 

Progress Reports: County and City Elementary School 
Principals’ Organizations. 

Music. 

Presentation of Program of Action, Recommendations 
of Leadership Conference. 

Address: “Leadership Responsibilities of the Elemen- 
tary School Principal,” Dr. Charles R. Spain, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Business Session. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
BALL ROOM, NOEL HOTEL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—MARGARET BROWDER, State Department of Educa- 


tion 


2:00 “Use of the Family Income,” Josephine Staab, College 
of Home Economics, University of Tennessee. 


2:45 Demonstration: Marie White, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


3:00 Business Session. 
Announcements. 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
MAIN DINING ROOM, HERMITAGE HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—Mkrs. JoE G. WALLACE, Hamilton County 


12:30 Invocation: Rev. D. J. Cuming, Foreign Mission Board. 


Solo: The Lord’s Prayer, Dorothy McGaugh, Stratton 
School. 

Group Singing: 
School, leader. 


Address: “Can We Ever Like Each Other?” Miss 
Willie Lawson, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Business Session. 


LATIN SECTION 
ROOM 200-A, WATKINS INSTITUTE 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—Mary WALKER, Isaac Litton High School, Nash- 


ville 


2:00 Address: “A New Mythology?” Dr. Nadine Overall, 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 
Preview of film: “The Second Tunic War” 


Election of Officers. 
Announcements. 


LIBRARY SECTION 
LOGGIA, HERMITAGE HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—IMOGENE SMITH, Newbern Public Schools 
12:30 Luncheon. 
Address: “The Librarian’s Part in Promoting Demo- 
cratic Living,” Miss Nora Beust, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, U. S. Office of 
Education. 
Business Session. 
Adjournment. 


Miss Virginia Fielder, Stratton 
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MATHEMATICS SECTION 
ROOM 1102, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—Mrs. WiLLIAM R. SENTER, JR., Chattanooga 


12:30 Luncheon. 
Business Meeting. 
1:00 Address: “Some Modern Trends in Mathematics,” 
Dr. Harris J. Dark, David Lipscomb College. 
1:35 Address: “Arithmetic—Tool Subject or Content Sub- 
ject?” Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University. 
2:00 General Discussion. 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
DINING ROOM, SHACKLETT'S CAFETERIA 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—-REUBEN W. HOLLAND, University of Chattanooga 


12:30 Luncheon. 
2:00 Address: “The Two Spains I Have Known,” Dr. Juan 
R. Castellano, Department of Romance Languages, 
Duke University. 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 
Adjournment. 


MUSIC SECTION 
PRIVATE DINING ROOM, HERMITAGE HOTEL 
Thursday, April 7, 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 Luncheon for T.M.E.A. Board of Control and Special 
Projects Committee 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Thursday, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding—Tom HEwcG.ey, Columbia 
4:30 Instrumental Teachers Session 
Address: Claude Smith, Evansville, Indiana 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Thursday, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding—Mrs. EDNA SCHROEDER, Knoxville 
4:30 Vocal Teachers Session 
Address: Harry Robert Wilson, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 
ROOM 1101, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 

7:30 Business Meeting, T.M.E.A. Board of Control 

Discussion of Tennessee Music Projects 
° CENTENNIAL CLUB AUDITORIUM 

Friday, April 8, 9:30 a.m. 

9:30 Class Piano Discussion with Private Piano Teachers 


COMMODORE ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—EDWARD HAMILTON, Knoxville 
12:30 Luncheon 
Talk: “The Tennessee Story,” Gladys Tipton 
Panel Discussion: “The Tennessee Story,” continued: 
Led by Board of Directors of the State Planning 
Committee 
CENTENNIAL CLUB AUDITORIUM 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding—JEAN DEAL, David Lipscomb College 
2:30 Talk and Demonstration: “The Place of Class Piano 
Instruction in Music Education” (Fourth grade 
children without previous piano experience will be 
used in the demonstration.) 
4:30 Business meeting of T.M.E.A. Board of Control to act 
on program and committees for state 1949-50 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
ANDREW JACKSON ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON 
HOTEL 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
Presiding—B. E. Hoscoop, Murfreesboro 


12:15 Luncheon. 
Address: “Strategy in Education Leadership,” Dr. 
William M. Alexander, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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51 Gauge 
15 Denier 





First Quality 


Sheer Nylons 1.19pr. 


They're new and lovely—these glamorous, misty 
sheer nylons. Richly tinted, they come in 3 love- 
ly shades to blend with your costume for a 
symphony of tone or lend a smart note of con- 
trast. In “Amber Glo," a gold cast shade; 
“Naive,"" a misty gray or “Apertif,"” a warm 
brown tone, first quality, 51 gauge, 15 denier, 
sizes 8!/> to 10!/p $1.19 pr. 


HOSIERY DEPT., STREET FLOOR 
PLEASE ADD 10c POSTAGE PLUS 2% SALES TAX 





QUANTITY SIZE COLOR AMOUNT 




















ORS ROPERS oS Sr, 


PUIG i35i3-:. ER ee ee: 
Charge] Check] Money Order[] 
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NASHVILLE'S LARGEST STORE 











New Spring Straws 


$5 


Pick a pretty bonnet from Harveys exciting new col- 
lection and you're sure to look lovely for your pupils, 
your public, and your own private ‘Mister’! At Har- 
veys you'll find a wide variety of styles . . . sailors, 
cloches, bretons, bonnets, pill boxes, postillions, in 
straw or felt, and in the newest, most flattering Spring 
colors! Come in and try them on, you'll like the way 
you look! 

HARVEYS MILLINERY, SECOND FLOOR, EAST BUILDING 


Teacher's Pet! 
And no wonder! 
there with all the 


Harveys 
Wool Topper 


14.98 


Shop the town over you won't find a coat to 
compare with it . . . feature for feature, it's 
the best looking, best buy, in Tennessee! It's 
a wear-everywhere-shortie, that you can toss 
over your smartest suit, your prettiest print, 
your comfortable slacks and skirts, or even 
your most elegant formal! Made of 100% 
fine quality wool, lined for warmth and good- 
looks, and priced at only 14.98! Harveys Has 
It in the new season colors, Red, Kelly Green, 
Skipper, Toast, Grey. Sizes 10 to 18. 


Mail or phone orders filled. Add 15¢ for postage 
and insurance plus 2% sales tax. 


It's right 
answers! 






HARVEYS SECOND FLOOR, 
MAIN BUILDING 
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The shoe with the youthful feel 
Airstep’s 
Blue Calf 


10.95 


Right up at the head of the fashion 
parade .. . that's where you'll be 
if you're wearing this beautiful new 
Spring edition of the ‘shoe with 
the youthful feel!'’ If you've a pas- 
sion for perfection in shoes, these 
are for you! They're a rare com- 
bination of goodlooks, comfort, 
and long wearability! AND . . at 
Harveys they're priced so low for 
such high quality! Come in and 
try them on, you'll agree they're 
A-raters the minute you see them! 


HARVEYS BEAUTIFUL SHOE SALON, 
SECOND FLOOR, WEST BUILDING 
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A million dollar classic 
with a small change price 


Harveys 
Cord 


Casual 


10.98 


Trim, tailored, and ter- 
rific . . . here’s a cotton 
certainly worth the pick- 
ing! It's the dress you'll 
spin and sparkle in 
through all the warm 
Spring and Summer days, 
and no one will ever guess 
it cost less than eleven 
dollars! You'll love the 
Keyhole neckline, the 
trim, slenderizing line of 
the open-down-the-front 
style, the chic self-covered 
buttons, and the velvety 
look of the fine cord fab- 
ric! Harveys Has It in 
brown, green, grey, in 
sizes 14 to 20, 14!/5 to 
24!/>. 

Mail or phone orders filled. 
Add 15¢ for postage and in- 
surance plus 2% sales tax. 


HARVEYS SECOND FLOOR, 
MAIN BUILDING 





NASHVILLE'S LARGEST STORE 
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When in Nashville 


Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 


FS 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 


Nashville, Tennessee 








Your Men’s Store 
Of Distinctive Clothing 
in Nashville... 


LEVY’S 


212 SIXTH AVE., N. 


WHERE BOTANY BRAND ‘‘500"’ 
AND 
SOCIETY BRAND SUITS ARE SOLD 








NICKLEY’S 


RESTAURANT 


(Formerly the Eat-A-Bite Cafe) 
Welcome Teachers 


230 Sixth Avenue, North Open 24 Hours 
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SECRETARIAL SECTION 
MEZZANINE, JAMES ROBERTSON HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—ELIZABETH H. WRayY, Knoxville 
12:30 Luncheon. 
Greetings from the T.E.A.: Wright Frost, President, 
T.E.A. 
Music. 


“The School Secretary and the State Department of 
Education,” J. M. Smith, Commissioner of Education. 


“The School Secretary’s Place in the Educational Pro- 
gram,” Wilson New, Supervisor of Instruction, 
Knoxville. 


Business Session. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, NOEL HOTEL 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
Presiding—-THELMA WELLS, Chattanooga 
12:15 Luncheon. 

Address: “Behold the Handicapped Child,” Mr. Ray 
Graham, President, International Council of Excep- 
tional Children. 

Discussion: Planning and Organizing a State Program 
in Special Education; leaders—Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Hogan. 

Election of Officers. 


SPEECH SECTION 
ROOM 220, MAXWELL HOUSE 
Friday, 12:00 p.m. 
Presiding—CAROLYN BINKLEY, East High School, Nashville 
12:00 Luncheon. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
Address: “Oral Interpretation,” Mrs. Klem Krider, 
Paris. 
Address: “Radio,” Dr. David Phillips, University of 
Tennessee. 
Address: “Speech Correction,” William Geer, State 
Department of Education. 
Make-up Demonstration: Robert Jones, Vanderbilt 
University. 
Discussion. 


SUPERVISORS SECTION 
COMMODORE ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Thursday, April 7, 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding—Mrs. Souci HALL, Manchester 


2:00 Highlights of the New York A.S.C.D. Convention: Mrs. 
Eula A. Johnston, Hamilton County; Louise Oakley, 
Union City; Elsie Hayes, Montgomery County. 
Discussions of Current Group Activities: Mary Can- 
non, Viva Barker, Preston James, leaders. 
Business Session. 
Banquet 
COMMODORE ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Thursday, 6:30 p.m. 
Presiding—Mrs. Souci HALL 
6:30 Invocation: Howard Kirksey, Murfreesboro. 


Current Plans: Lee Thomas, State Department of 
Education. 


Music Interlude: Dr. Gladys Tipton, State Department 
of Education. 


Address: “Supervision Imperatives,” Dr. Kate V. 
Wofford, University of Florida. 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALL ROOM, NOEL HOTEL 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding—JOHN E. MorGAN, Knoxville 
12:30 Luncheon. 
Business Session. 
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TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
SOCIAL-RELIGIOUS BUILDING, PEABODY COLLEGE 
Thursday, April 7, 1:30 p.m. 

1:30 Meeting of the College Physical Education Associa- 


tion. 
B & W CAFETERIA 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 Meeting of the Executive Committee, Tennessee Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


UPPER AUDITORIUM, HUME-FOGG HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
Presiding—LEON STEVENSON, Germantown 

1:30 Business Meeting. 

1:45 Recommendations from the Tennessee College Physical 
Education Association regarding certification of 
teachers: Mr. P. V. Overall, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Health Section 
UPPER AUDITORIUM, HUME-FOGG 


(To be announced) 


Physical Education Section 
GYMNASIUM, HUME-FOGG 


2:00 Demonstration of teaching physical education in elemen- 
tary grades: Mary Louise Curtiss, Montgomery 
County. 

2:30 Demonstration of teaching tumbling and gymnastics: 
Tom Hamby, Peabody, Lipscomb and Vanderbilt. 

3:00 Film strip demonstration as an aid in teaching archery, 
tennis, golf and tumbling. 

3:45 Other Films: “Play Championship Basketball,” “Play- 
town, U.S.A.,” “Fundamentals of Football.” 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AUDITORIUM, WATKINS INSTITUTE 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—Mrs. RUTH MCCAFFERTY, Chattanooga 
2:00 Assembly. 
2:10 Address: “Charged With Purpose,” Gilbert Govan, 
University of Chattanooga. 
2:45 Vitalizing the Teaching of English: 
Through Group Discussion, Christine Vaughan, 
Manchester 
Through Creative Writing, Gladys Warren, Foun- 
tain City 
Through Attentive Listening, Mary Baker, Memphis 
— Wide Reading, Mrs. Julia Shafer, Dyers- 
urg 
Discussion leader: Richard Peck, Middle Tennessee 
State College. 
3:35 Discussion. 
3:45 Election of Officers. 
4:00 Adjournment. 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGESE 
LA COMIDA RESTAURANT, WEST END 
Friday, 6:00 p.m. 

Presiding—TERRELL LOUISE TATUM, University of Chatta- 

nooga 
6:00 Dinner. 
Illustrated Address: “I Discovered South America,” 
Dr. Juan R. Castellano, Duke University. 
TENNESSEE CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
OLD SOUTH ROOM, MAXWELL HOUSE 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Presiding—FRANCIS TIERNAN, Chattanooga 


12:45 Luncheon. 

2:00 Address: “The Fourth R in Education,’ Dr. H. C. 
Brearley, Department of Sociology, Peabody College. 

2:45 Business Session. 

3:15 Adjournment. 
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TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
ROOM 20!1, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 

Presiding—-W HITSON M. OVERCASH, Springfield 

Wednesday, April 6, 2:00 p.m. 
2:00 Meeting of Legislative Council 

Thursday, April 7, 9:30 a.m. 

9:30 Meeting of Legislative Council 


ANDREW JACKSON ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON 
HOTEL 


Saturday, April 9, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding—S. E. NELSON, Chattanooga 
10:00 Report on Athletic Benefit Plan: Robert E. Warren, 

Dover. 

10:45 Address: “Interscholastic Activities in the Secondary 

School Program,” Albert Willis, Chicago. 

11:45 Announcements: A. F. Bridges, Executive Secretary. 
All persons interested in athletics, health and physical 
education are invited to attend. 

TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

DINING ROOM, ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
Thursday, April 7, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding—Davm A. LOCKMILLER, University of Chattanooga 

9:30 Invocation 
9:40 Report of the Committee on Tax Legislation: R. E. 
Womack, Lambuth College 
10:00 “The Writing of College Histories,” Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, University of North Carolina 
10:30 Discussion 
10:45 “Current Developments in College and University 
Standardization and Accrediting Policies in the 
South,” Dr. M. C. Huntley, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Birmingham 
11:30 Discussion 
12:15 Luncheon 
Address: “The Christian College in a Secular Society,” 
Dr. John O. Gross, Executive Secretary, Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church, Nashville 
2:00 “A National View of Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion,” Dr. John Dale Russell, Division of Higher 

Education, U. S. Office of Education 

2:45 Report of the Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws: Leslie K. Petten, Tusculum 

College 

3:15 Concluding business, election of officers and adjourn- 
ment 
TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AUDITORIUM, NASHVILLE CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—G. B. PENNEBAKER, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 
2:00 Address: “Methods of Teaching Science in High 
School,” Billie Caldwell, Union City High School. 
2:30 Address: “Preparation of High School Science Teach- 
ers for Tennessee,” Dr. R. O. Beauchamp, Peabody 

College. 

3:00 Address: “New Directions in Science Teaching,” Dr. 

S. Ralph Powers, Columbia University. 

3:45 Discussion. 
4:09 Business. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION SECTION 
ROOM 211, HUME-FOGG HIGH SCHOOL 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding—T. L. Keyes, Nashville City Schools 
2:00 Address: “Industrial Education—A Fundamental in 

Education,” J. R. Coltharp, Department of Indus- 

trial Arts, Memphis State College. 

Address: “Industrial Education—A Fundamental in 
Education,” Walter H. Cooper, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Summarization. 

Election of Officers and other business. 

Adjournment. 
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THE GENERAL 


GOVERNOR GORDON BROWNING 
was born and reared on a 
farm in Carroll County, Ten- 
nessee. He attended Trezevant 
Elementary School and grad- 
uated from Milan High School. 
He graduated from Valparaiso 
University and later attended 
Cumberland Law School at 
Lebanon, where he received his 
law degree. He began the 
practice of law in Huntingdon 
in 1914. 

Governor Browning enlisted 
in the army as a _ private 
in 1917, was sent to Officer Candidate School 
and a month later was commissioned 2nd 
Lieutenant; he advanced to Captain and served 
overseas with distinction, receiving numerous cita- 
tions. He returned to Huntingdon in 1918, and re- 
sumed the practice of law. In 1922 he was elected 
to Congress from the Eighth District and served for 
12 years. He ran for Governor in 1936 and carried 
the state by a large majority. Among the progres- 
sive legislation enacted during his first term as gov- 
ernor was the General Education Bill of 1937, which 
embodied the essential features of the Eight Point 
Legislative Program of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

He entered military service again immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, and served overseas as Gov- 
ernor of Bavaria. He returned to civilian life in 
1947. Running for Governor in 1948, he was elected 
by the largest majority ever given a gubernatorial 
candidate. Since assuming office in January he 
has sponsored and secured enactment of legislation 
which increased the state’s total contribution to edu- 
cation by more than nine million dollars annually. 





J. M, SMITH, Commissioner 
of Education, will address one 
General Session and various 
section meetings. Mr. Smith 
was born in McNairy County, 
Tennessee. He received his 
B.S. degree from Memphis 
State College and his M.A. 
from Peabody. He has done 
further study at the University 
of Chicago. His experience as 
teacher and administrator in 
the rural schools of West Ten- 
nessee gives him first hand 
information of the educational 
needs and problems in rural areas. He has had 
teaching experience in urban schools, also, and was 
dean at Memphis State College, president of Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, director of instruction 
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SESSIONS 


in the Memphis City Schools, and president of Mem- 
phis State. During Governor Browning’s first ad- 
ministration he served as Assistant Commissioner 
and Commissioner of Education and secured a leave 
of absence in January, 1949, to accept appointment 
as Commissioner again. 

Mr. Smith has been very active in the Tennessee 
Education Association. He has served on numerous 
committees and has just completed his second term 
as Administrative Council Member from the 10th 


District. 


JOHN MASON BROWN, associate 
editor of SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, will speak to the 
first General Session on Thurs- 
day night. Mr. Brown is a 
Kentuckian, was educated at 
Harvard, and has taught at 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
the University of Montana. 
Besides his weekly column, 
“Seeing Things.” in the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW, he is author of 
a number of books, among 
them THE AMERICAN THEATER 
(1752-1934) AS SEEN BY ITS 
CRITICS, THE MODERN THEATER IN REVOLT, MANY A 
WATCHFUL NIGHT, and SEEING THINGS. 

Mr. Brown applied for a naval commission im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor and was attached as 
a lieutenant to the staff of Vice-Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk. His running accounts of what was happening 
on the Sicilian beach-heads were broadcast to the 
crew of Admiral Kirk’s flagship. Collected under 
the title of To ALL HANDS, they made a book which 
some critics consider the most distinguished work of 
1943. 





HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, who will 
address the second General 
Session on Friday morning, was 
a newspaper editor at eight- 
een. Subsequently he has been 
a private and a captain in 
World War I, bank official, city 
treasurer, mayor, member of 
the New Jersey Legislature, 
twice a member of Congress, 
State Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner, Governor of New Jer- 
sey, and Executive Director of 
the New Jersey Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. Fol- 
lowing service in the Transportation Corps during 
World War II, he retired with the commission of 
Colonel. 

4! 
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Col. Hoffman is rated as one of the top speakers of 
the nation. For four years he served as president 
of the Circus Saints and Sinners of America. His 
versatility is indicated by his service as first presi- 
dent of the Interstate Baseball League. 

Col. Hoffman’s military decorations include the 
Legion of Merit, the Army Commendation Ribbon 
with two clusters, and the Verdun Medal. 


MABLE STUDEBAKER, President 
of the National Education 
Association, will bring greet- 
ings to the T.E.A. on Thursday 
night. Miss Studebaker is a 
popular professional leader, a 
former president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers, and was elected to her 
national office without opposi- 
tion. She is a teacher at the 
Strong Vincent High School in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 





Mrs. SARAH C. CALDWELL will 
speak to the Classroom Teacher 
Section on Friday morning. 
Mrs. Caldwell was elected pres- 
ident of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in 
1948. She received her B.S. de- 
gree from Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women and has done 
graduate study at Columbia 
University, Pennsylvania State 
College, University of Akron, 
and Miami University. 

Mrs. Caldwell has taught at 
both elementary and secondary 
levels for the past 24 years. She organized and 
served as first president of the Akron Classroom 
Teachers Association. She is a member of the League 
of Women Voters and the Akron Inter-Club Council 
of Business and Professional Women. She is a mem- 
ber and officer of many professional organizations, 
including the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 





Mrs. W. M. McCALLUM, Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
will bring greetings from 
that organization to the 
Second General Session. Mrs. 
McCallum, in addition to her 
Parent-Teacher work, is a past 
state president of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, the 
State Mother for the Future 
Homemakers of America, 
member of the State Hospital 
Advisory Board, member of 
the state board for the March 
of Dimes, member of the Legislative Committee of 
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the Tennessee Education Association, and on the 
board of censors working to rid Memphis of objec- 
tionable comic books. She was recently chairman of 
posters and essays for the Governor’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 


HARRY ROBERT WILSON, who is 
in charge of choral and vocal 
activities at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as Pro- 
fessor of Music Education, will 
direct the All-State Chorus at 
Friday night’s Music Festival. 
Dr. Wilson’s training includes 
M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from 
Columbia University and two 
fellowships at the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music. 

His professional experience 
includes active work in the 
public schools in instrumental 
and choral fields. He is arranger of a series of 
selected American folk songs for concert purposes, 
composer of a number of songs and many choral 
works, and editor and arranger of several song 
collections. 

Dr. Wilson will also speak before various meetings 
of the Music Education Section. 





CLAUDE B. SMITH will direct 
the band at Friday night’s 
Music Festival. Mr. Smith has 
for eighteen years been with 
the Evansville Public School 
System, and has served in the 
capacity of Director of Instru- 
mental Music for the past 
eleven years. 

A graduate of Oakland City 
College, Mr. Smith has also 
studied at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and Van- 
derCook School of Music. He 
holds a Master of Music degree 
from Northwestern University. He taught in the 
VanderCook School of Music, the University of Ida- 
ho, and directed the Concert Band Season at Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Mr. Smith is national chairman of the 
Committee on School-Community Music Relations. 





AT THE SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


W. W. LEwis, second speaker for the Business 
Education Section, is education adviser and director 
of teacher placement at the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany in Chicago. He is former director of the Gregg 
College Summer School for Teachers and lecturer on 
methods of teaching, and staff member, Learner’s 
Department of the Gregg Writer; he is author of a 
series of shorthand penmanship drills. 
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WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, guest 
speaker for the Secondary 
School Principals Section, holds 
the B.A. degree from Bethel 
College, the M.A. from Pea- 
body, and the Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia University where he 
held a General Education 
Board fellowship. Dr. Alex- 
ander is at present assistant 
superintendent of schools at 
Battle Creek, Michigan; in 
July he will become superin- 
tendent of the Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, public schools. 

Dr. Alexander has served as teacher, research 
specialist, curriculum director, and professor of 
education at the University of Tennessee. He has 
been visiting professor during summer sessions at 
Columbia University, the University of Colorado, 
and the University of Denver. He is author of 
several books and articles in the field of curriculum 
development. 

NoRA E. BEUST, who will speak 
to the Librarians Section, is 
with the United States Office 
of Education as _ Specialist, 
School and Children’s Libra- 
ries in the Service to Libraries 
Division. She holds the B.A. 
degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, the M.A. from the 
University of North Carolina, 
and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library 
School. She has completed 
special courses at Western Re- 
serve, Cleveland Public Library 
and the University of Chicago. 

Miss Beust has served as librarian at Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, at the School of Education 
of the University of North Carolina, and as pro- 
fessor of library science at the University of North 
Carolina. 








H. C. BREARLEY, who will de- 
liver the luncheon address for 
the Tennessee Chapter of the 
National Association for the 
Social Studies, is head of the 
Department of Sociology at 
Peabody College. He holds the 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
the University of’ South Caro- 
lina, and the Ph.D. in sociology 
and psychology from the Un- 
iversity of North Carolina. Dr. 
Brearley has studied at Syra- 
cuse University and Columbia 
University and was Rosenwald 
Fellow at the London School of Economics, 1937- 
38. 

Dr. Brearley has taught in the public schools of 
three southern states and at Clemson A. & M. College. 
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Besides many magazine articles (the most recent is 
“Are Southerners Really Lazy?”) he has written one 
book, HOMICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WILLIAM A. BROWNELL will 
speak at the Mathematics Sec- 
tion’s luncheon meeting. Dr. 
Brownell received the A.B. de- 
gree from Alleghaney College; 
the M.A., Ph.D. and LL.D. from 
the University of Chicago. He 
has taught in the education de- 
partments of the University of 
Illinois, Cornell University, the 
University of Michigan, Pea- 
body College, and came to Duke 
University as professor of ed- 
ucational psychology in 1930. 
Dr. Brownell is editor of the 
Duke University Research Studies in Education. He 
is a member of a number of professional! associations 
and fraternal organizations and has served as vice- 
president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 





RAYMOND BuRROWS, Profes- 
sor of Music Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will discuss tech- 
niques used in class piano 
teaching before the Music Sec- 


piano diploma from the Juil- 
liard School of Music, the B.S., 
M.A., and Ed.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. He be- 
gan teaching at Columbia as 
a Music Education Assistant 
in 1927 and in 1947 became a 
full professor. He has served 
as visiting professor at the University of Arkansas, 
McCune School of Music and Art in Salt Lake City, 
and the University of Utah. Dr. Burrows has writ- 
ten numerous books and is contributor to many pro- 
fessional magazines. He has been very active in the 
Music Educators National Conference since 1931. 





JUAN R. CASTELLANO was born 
in Spain, but has spent the 
past 25 years in America, 18 of 
them at Vanderbilt University 
teaching romance languages. 
He has been visiting professor 
at Peabody College, Middlebury 
College, Duke University, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico and 
Ohio State. He is now associate 
professor of romance languages 
and director of the School of 
Spanish Studies at Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Castellano is the author 
of several successful Spanish textbooks as well as a 
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number of critical and pedagogical articles. He has 
traveled extensively in South America and recently 
visited in Spain. He will speak to the Modern Lan- 
guage Section and the Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 


R. J. COLTHARP, head of the 
Department of Industrial Arts 
at Memphis State College, will 
speak to the joint meeting of 
the Trades and Industry and 
Industrial Arts Sections. Mr. 
Coltharp has been teacher and 
principal of elementary and 
high schools for twelve years; 
he is a former associate pro- 
fessor at Georgia Teachers 
College. He is a member of 
state curriculum committees 
and has contributed a number 
of articles to professional 
magazines. 





WALTER H. COOPER, Chief of 
Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will speak to the Trade 
and Industrial and Industrial 
Arts Education Sections. Mr. 
Cooper entered vocational ed- 
ucation as an electrical appren- 
tice instructor at Denver, 
Colorado. He served as state 
supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education in Colorado for 
ten years and state director of 
Vocational Education for two 
years. He joined the U. S. Office 
of Education as Regional Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ucation Agent for the Pacific Region and served in 
that capacity for seven years. 





GEORGE T. LEWIS, commander 
of the Tennessee Department of 
the American Legion, will speak 
to the Legion-Schoolmasters 
Club at breakfast on Friday. 
Mr. Lewis received his degree 
from the Law School of the 
University of Tennessee and is 
a partner in the Memphis firm 
of Waring, Walker, Cox, and 
Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis was first World 
War II commander of Memphis 
Post No. 1 of the American 
Legion and under his adminis- 
tration that Post membership reached an all-time 
record of third largest in the nation. He has served 
as Director of the Memphis and Shelby County Bar 
Association, State Director of the March of Dimes, 
and was selected the outstanding young man in 
Memphis in 1948 by the Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
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PE ACO Mat th y 











G. E. DAMON will speak to the 
Business Education Section. 
Mr. Damon is assistant profes- 
sor of Business Education at 
the Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley; he has 
taught business education and 
consumer education for fifteen 
years. He is now on leave of 
absence to work as an associate 
on the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Damon is author of a workbook called Con- 
SUMER EDUCATION, and co-author of a book by the 
same name. 


WILLARD C. OLSON ‘is Direc- 
tor of Research in Child De- 
velopment and Professor of 
Education and Psychology at 
the University of Michigan. 
He received his undergraduate 
and graduate preparation at 
the University of Minnesota, 
where he was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree in 1926. He was 
subsequently a Fellow of the 
National Research Council and 
a member of the staff of the 
College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota. 








Dr. Olson is a former vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Association, is a former sec- 
retary of the American Psychological Association, 
and a member of the National Research Council and 
other professional organizations. In 1948-49 he 
served as president of the American Educational 
Research Association. He will speak to the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 


RAY GRAHAM will address the 
luncheon meeting of the Special 
Education Section. Mr. Graham 
is Director of Special Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children in 
the Illinois State Department 
of Public Instruction. He has 
had 22 years of teaching ex- 
perience in the elementary and 
high schools of Illinois. 

Mr. Graham holds the A.B. 
degree from Monmouth Coilege 
and the A.M. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He has done 
graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He is a member of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Pi Chapter and other fraternal 
organizations, the American Legion, and is a past 
District Governor of Rotary International. He is 
now serving as president of the International Coun- 
cil of Exceptional Children. 








to serve you. 


810 Broadway 


Welcome Tennessee Teachers 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Biography, History, Travel, Adventure, Fiction, Non- 
Fiction, Classics, Religious, Inspirational, Devotional 


Bibles and Testaments for Every Age 
Gifts, Stationery, Globes, Dictionaries 


Attention—Librarians 


Our Complete Library Service Department is ready 
Write for our Free Book Catalog. 


Mail Orders Given Special Attention 
Visit Our Book Store Regularly 
The South’s Complete Book Service since 1789 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


Tel. 42-1621 


Nashville, Tenn. 




















WILLIE A. LAWSON is man- 
ager of the Schools Division, 
Grant’s, “the store of better values,” welcomes you Democrat Printing and Litho- 
to Nashville and invites you to shop at our store eS bien = : a 
during your leisure time. Our everyday values are holds the B.A. and M.A. de- 
specials elsewhere. grees from Peabody College. 
She has taught in the high 
schools of Arkansas and was 
Deputy State Superintendent 
of Schools for six years and 
WwW. T. GRANT COMPANY Executive Secretary of the 
Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion for ten years. Miss Law- ; 
son is a past president of the 
National Association of Secretaries of State Educa- 
tion Associations. She will address the Intermediate 
Section. 








215 Fifth Avenue, North 




















R. B. MARSTON, director of the 
Legislative-Federal Relations 
Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will address 
the Administrative Section on 
Friday. Mr. Marston obtained 
his A.B. degree from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College and his 
master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
He has done additional grad- 
uate work at West Virginia 
University and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He has been active for 
a number of years in the 
schools of West Virginia, serving both as principal 
WALDRUM’S and superintendent. For eight years before coming 
to Washington, he was executive secretary of the 
West Virginia Education Association. 











NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 





a 
406 UNION STREET © 






Complete Line of Athletic Equipment 
For Teams and Recreation Departments 


Make Our Store Your Headquarters While 
In Nashville 











CHARLES R. SPAIN, director of 
The Only Uptown Rexall Store the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, will 
address the Elementary Prin- 
cipals Section at Friday’s 
he ea luncheon. A native of Cedar 
Grove, Tennessee, he holds the 
Bob Williams Fred Waldrum A.B. degree from Bethel Col- 
lege, the M.A. from Peabody 
College, and the Ed.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Compliments of Dr. Spain has been head of 
the Department of Education 


o o at Alabama State Teachers Col- 
J lege, Florence; he has taught at summer sessions of 
Peabody College, University of Kansas, and Radford 


(Virginia) State Teachers College. He is currently 


N. W. Cor. 8th and Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 











NASHVILLE’S LARGEST serving as chairman of the Kentucky Committee on 
S . f Elementary Education. From April to June, 1946, he 
FURNITURE STORE served on an American Council of Education com- 


mission studying implications of the Armed Forces 
Educational Programs. 

Dr. Spain is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and a number of professional associations. 


Church at Ninth 
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GILBERT GOVAN, librarian at 
the University of Chattanooga, 
will address the English Sec- 
tion. Mr. Govan was born in 
Atlanta and educated in the 
public and private schools 
there. He attended the Georgia 
School of Technology and 
served in the army during the 
first World War. Previous to 
coming to the University, he 
was in the book business in 
Chattanooga. Mr. Govan is the 
Book Review Editor and an 
editorial writer for the Chat- 
tanooga Times, the editorial adviser for the Sewanee 
Review until 1946, and a contributor to professional 
journals. With James W. Livingood, he is author of 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA: SIXTY YEARS. 


NADINE WEBB OVERALL, head 
of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Missouri Valley Col- 
lege, Marshall, Missouri, will 
address the Latin Section at 
its meeting Friday. Dr. Over- 
all holds the B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the Ph.D. from 
Yale University. She has done 
graduate work and research 
at the American Academy in 
Rome, University of Chicago. 
British Museum, and the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge, Dur- 
ham and Oxford. Dr. Overall has ready for publica- 
tion JOHN OVERALL (1560-1619), A TRANSLATOR OF 
THE KING JAMES BIBLE. 





SAMUEL RALPH POWERS, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will speak to the 
Science Section. Dr. Powers 
began his educational work as 
teacher of chemistry and head 
of the department of science in 
the high school at Terre Haute, 
Indiana. From there he went 
to the University of Minnesota, 
then to Columbia where he be- 
came a full professor in 1928. 
Dr. Powers’ writings include 
reports on investigations in 
the teaching of the various sciences, historical 
studies in the teaching of science, studies of vocabu- 
laries of science textbooks and of student achieve- 
ment. He is joint author of textbooks in science for 
high school and college classes. He has been Admin- 
istrative Officer of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science, has contributed articles for the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, and is 
a member of the editorial board of the WORLD Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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May We Offer a Cordial Invitation to Visit 


Nashville's Smartest Feminine Fashion Store 


(Bring This Ad) 





606-608 Church Street Nashville 




















ee 





B&W 
CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 
BREAKFAST 
6:15 to 9:30 

DINNER 

4:45 to 8:30 


229—Sixth Ave., North 


LUNCH 
10:45 to 3:00 











KRESS STORES 


MERCHANDISE YOU WANT 
at the 
PRICE YOU WISH TO PAY 


“Watch Kress Windows” 
STORES 


237 North Fifth Ave. 317 North Third Ave. 














Featuring 


TOWNLEY COATS 
TOWNLEY SUITS 


Ladies Ready - to- Wear 2nd Floor 


Burk & Co. 


416-422 Church St. 
106 Years of Fine Apparel 








Always Request 


Meadow Gold 
Ice Cream 








Try McLellans First 


McLELLAN STORES CO. 


229 Fifth Avenue, N, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Compliments 


of a 


Friend 











JOSEPHINE STAAB, associate 
professor in the College of 
Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, will 
speak to the Home Economics 
Section. Miss Staab received 
the B.A. degree from the State 
University of Iowa, the M.A. 
from Columbia University, 
and has done advanced study 
at the University of Chicago. 
She has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and the 
University of Texas. Her pres- 
ent position includes service as 
Family Economist for the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 





ROBERT E. WARREN will address 
the Secondary School Athletic 
Association on Saturday morn- 
ing. Mr. Warren was educated 
in the public schools of Tennes- 
see and the University of Mis- 
sissippi. He has been in the in- 
surance business for 17 years. 
He is head of the Athletic In- 
surance Department of the 
Security Life and Accident 
Company. The department was 
organized eleven years ago and 
has grown to be the largest of 
its kind in the United States. 
Mr. Warren will discuss the Athletic Benefit Plan at 
the Saturday meeting. 





KATE V. WOFFORD will speak 
before the banquet meeting of 
the Supervisors Section. Dr. 
Wofford received her A.B. de- 
gree from the South Carolina 
State College for Women, her 
M.A. from Cornell University, 
and the Ph.D degree from Co- 
lumbia University. 

She has been a teacher, a 
county superintendent, and a 
college professor of education, 
most recently at the University 
of Florida where she is head of 
the department of elementary 
education. She is author of two textbooks, MODERN 
EDUCATION IN THE SMALL RURAL SCHOOL and 
TEACHING IN SMALL SCHOOLS, each of which was 
selected by the N.E.A. as the best educational book 
of the year. 

Dr. Wofford has been active in the rural education 
department of the National Education Association, 
and was recently elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the N.E.A. 
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Max WYLIE, radio executive firms. His textbook, RADIO WRITING, is used in over 
with William Esty Company, 500 schools and colleges, and he has contributed to 
Inc., a New York advertising numerous magazines and trade papers. 


agency, will speak to the Audio- 
Visual Education Section on 
Friday. Mr. Wylie is a native 
of Massachusetts and graduated 
from Hamilton College in New 
York State. 

As professor of English at 
the University of the Punjab, 
Lahore, India, Mr. Wylie 
gathered material for much of 
his writing, including the novel 
HINDU HEAVEN published in 
1934. Following his teaching in India, he was 
instructor of English at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, junior editor for Cape and Ballou Pub- 








ALBERT WILLIS, executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois High 
School Association, will speak 
to the Secondary School Ath- 
letic Association on Saturday 
morning. Mr. Willis received 
the B.S. degree from McKen- 
dree College, Lebanon, Illinois, 
and the M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He has done 
further graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. He 
was teacher, coach or principal 
in various Illinois high schools 
for 15 years before affiliating 


lishers, staff writer on Time Magazine, director of with the state High School Association. He is a mem- 
the Script Division of the Columbia Broadcasting ber of a number of professional associations and 


System, and radio executive for several advertising Phi Delta Kappa. 





Foot Strain Can Be Prevented With 


Yellow Cab Dr. Locke Shoes 


Arthur A. Fields 


6= Ol Ol 205 Polk Avenue 


Nashville 3, Tennessee Phone 6-7878 





Compliments of 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & 
Glass Company 


158 8th Ave., N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 











OPES 


ae 
ot Meet 9 ‘ 


ca i es ae oe 


THE SURF KEITH-SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


412-414 Union St. Phone 6-2175 
Nashville's Most Exclusive HARDWARE 
House Furnishings—Sporting Goods 
Seafood Electric Refrigerators—Builders’ 
Hardware—Mill Supplies—Paints 
Restaurant Radios 


Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt 
Pe ae Shingles—Roll Roofing 
On Herding Ree NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSFE 

















Ladies Fine Handbags 


and 


Luggage 
Nashville Trunk and Bag Co. 


513 Church St. 














EASTER’S prettiest a 


ye 
. gre? 7 
Fashions Are At... 28 Puen com 








With Famous. . 


. . . Luxurious EASTER Fashions .. . to 
delight and charm the most fastidious .. . 
they’re charming with their new dreamy styl- er ey 
ing and sparkling coloring . .. You'll thrill 








at the superb coats and suits just made for 
your new EASTER Ensemble. COATS 4 SUITS 


In New Spring Styles & Colors 
Welcome! TENNESSEE TEACHERS to Nashville & Armstrongs 
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ZIBART'S 


719 Church 
Books -« 
Records ° 


Stationery ° 














Compliments of 


Zanini Restaurant 


223 Capitol Boulevard 


Dinner Music 














Visit 


The Sherwin Williams Co. 





Two Stores to Serve You 





417-419 Church St.—Phone 6-1157 
1721 21st Av., S.—Phone 7-4306 

















MITCHELL'S 


DELICIOUS CANDIES 
323 Union Street 








Make Your Reservation Now for Sectional Meetings 
BREAKFASTS 


Legion-Schoolmasters Club 
Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel; April 8 at 8:00 a.m.; write Bealer 
Smotherman, Court House, Murfreesboro. 


LUNCHEONS 


Art Education 
Children’s Museum; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; write Miss Lillian Gilchrist, 
113-23rd Avenue, North, Nashville 5. 

Association for Childhood Education 
Dining Room, Maxweil House Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.75; write 
Miss Leona Glymp, 2208 Leslie Avenue, Nashville, before April 1. 
Business Education 
Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p. m.; $1.75; write 
Miss Mattie Pearl Regen, Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 
Elementary Principals 

Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.80; 
write Mrs. Elouise Fry, Dan Mills School, Kennedy Avenue, Nashville. 

Intermediate 
Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.80; write Miss 
Charlene Willis, Davidson County Schools, 309 Court House, Nashville. 

Library 

Loggia, Hermitage Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.50 (tip not in- 
cluded) ; write Miss Louise Meredith, 224 War Memorial Building, 
Nashville. 

Mathematics 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.50; write 
Mrs. John R. Cooper, East Nashville High School, Nashville. 

Modern Language 
Dining Room, Shacklett’s Cafeteria; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; contact Mrs. 
Helen Shane, Peabody College 
Music 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; write 
N. Taylor Hagan, 1215 Greenland Avenue, Nashville, before April 1. 
Secondary School Principals 

Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:15 p.m.; 
write Howard Kirksey, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 


Fe ecommended ... 


 BROADMAN BOOKS OF MERIT 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


FREE ON REQUEST 


> The rcadman Press 


127 Ninth Avenue North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Secretarial 
Mezzanine, James Robertson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $2.00; write 
Miss Edna Lee Finley, Box Q, Oak Ridge. 
Social Studies 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel; April 8, 12:45 p.m.; $1.65; 
write Mrs. Karl] Clark, 1516 16th Avenue, South, Nashville or Miss 
Frances Tiernan, Central High School, Chattanooga. 
Special Education 

Assembly Room, Noel Hotel; April 8, 12:15 p.m.; write Miss Mildred 
Thompson, 321 7th Avenue, North, Nashville. 

Vocational Education 
Ballroom, Noel Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; write Mr. W. A. Seeley, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 


DINNERS 


Delta Kappa Gamma 

Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 5:30 p.m.; Con- 
tact Miss Margaret Newhall, Ward-Belmont, Nashville. 

Spanish and Portuguese 
La Comida, West End; April 8, 6:15 p.m.; $2.00; write Miss Evalyne 
Howington, East Nashville High School, Nashville. 

Supervisors 

Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 7, 6:30 p.m.; $2.50; 
write Miss Bessie Lee Mason, McMinnville. 

Union University Alumni 
Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria; April 8, 5:30 p.m.; write Mr. Troy 
Young, Alumni Secretary, Union University, Jackson. 





It's NEWS to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 

facturers of new products which we be- 

lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. 


UNIVERSITY PEDESTAL CHAIR 
No. 472 A new pedestal chair for adult 
use in University and college lecture 
halls. Comfortable, good looking, and 
durable. Cradle-formed seat, solid deep- 
curved back fits the human body easily. 
Especially designed to prevent use of 
back or seat as a footrest by those 
behind. (American Seating Company, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan) 

ARTISTA FLEXOLA PAINT It is 
a water-soluble paint with many of the 
characteristics of oil paint, but is an 
entirely new medium with which one 
can acquire, inexpensively, the funda- 
mentals of oil painting techniques. Oil, 
tempera, or water color painting may 
be produced, depending on application. 
No. 1 Set, containing ten 2 oz. tubes, 
$5.00. (Binney and Smith Company, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17) 

New series of LAND-TYPE CUL- 
TURAL MAPS, which represents a 
simplification of Physical Political 
maps. The nature of the drawing and 
the use of color combine to offer a 
three dimensional pictorial effect. 
Students are able to visualize various 
land types merely by looking at the 
maps rather than through the use of 
complicated symbols. Series includes 
maps of United States, North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the World. (George F. 
Cram Company, Inc., 730 E. Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana) 
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CUSHMAN MOTOR SCOOTERS 
offer a solution of school transportation 
problems. Easy to ride and easy to 
park. Costs less than a cent a mile to 
own, operate and maintain. Both men 
and women teachers have found this 
an easy, economical way to travel. 
(Cushman Motor Works, Inc., Lincoln 
1, Nebraska) 


HUNDRED CHART for use in 
Grades 1 through 4 is a vital teaching 
aid in developing number sense. Makes 
arithmetic easier by showing’ the 
pupils that there is a system to our 
numbers. 36 individual charts as well 
as the large chart for the teacher. 
Price $1.50 


TEN-TEN COUNTING FRAME is 
a basic and effective aid in developing 
number sense when pupils first begin 
to count. It will help you with a 
thousand and one of your teaching 
tasks in arithmetic. It is patterned after 
our number system—ten rows of ten 
counters so that it can be used in 
developing the number system. Reason- 
ing instead of rote memory is brought 
into play. Price $2.00 (Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts) 


SVE INSTRUCTOR 300 is the 
newest of this well-known line of Tri- 
Purpose Projectors. Some of the special 
features are: new duo-threading (fast 
push-in style or conventional) ; readily 
adjusted aperture assembly for all 


frame _ sizes; all elements coated 
throughout for a maximum screen 
brilliance. Manufacturer claims no 


possiblity of scratching or marring 
film. Very good on color value. In- 
troduced at $90. (Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois) 










Mi) Photographic 
ia MATERIALS) 
PEAR W'S 














ALLEN’'S 


141 8th Ave., No. 


Restaurant and Oyster Bar 








COLES and WALLER 
-fewelers- Watches 


Phone 6-6262 
519 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 


Diamonds 








HAGEY’S 


Your Store for Your Needs 
Clarksville Highway at 26th Ave., N. 








For Lovers of Fine Food 


Plan to Dine at 
SHERRIES 
on Harding Road 


Frances Leftwich Boyd Maxwell 








NASHVILLE’S SPECIALTY SHOP 
‘or 
Handbags and Personal Leather Goods 
Stressing 
Quality, Style and Craftsmanship 


White 


TRUNK AND BAG COMPANY 
609 Church St. 6-6726 


CANDY 


507 Church A Good Place to Eat 




















"© The New Things First” 
COATS—SUITS—DRESSES 
As Seen in the Fashion Periodicals 
JUNIOR MISS 
217 6th Avenue, North 
‘*Juniors Are a Size—Not an Age”’ 
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THREE NEW EBFILMS HELP TEACHERS 


ENGLISH [3 
' 
CHILDREN \ 








HOLD YOUNG MINDS LONGER 


THE ZOO 


in full 
coler ies 





TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


Three important new EB 
Films . . . ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, and— 
in full color —THE ZOO ... now join more 
than 500 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
in bringing the world to America’s class- 
rooms. 

More than just new films on 
new subjects, these three motion pictures 
are authentic, absorbing, and vitally-needed 
teaching instruments. They bring science, 
biology, social studies, language arts . . . all 
to vivid life in the classroom. They make 
young eyes and ears come alive and learn. 
They make good teaching better teaching by 
making learning more fun, more thorough, 
more lasting. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, 
and THE ZOO are ready for you now. Order 
your preview prints from your local 
EBFilms representative, or write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 










Onvee Now: 
EBF ims: Gr 
EAT 
€ RSONALITY SERIES 


Coming Soon! 
PRODUCTIVITY: Key to Plenty. | # 
A superb new EBFilm dramat- 
ically showing the life-force of | °°” Moers His paren, 
America’s great industrial de- , 
mocracy. 






Help ; 
Ritage _ Child t0 


Helping 
Acceps eg oe to 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 












The author says, "We all do feel within our sentimental selves that it's little 
things which tie the strings of teaching around our hearts." Her short, short 
story is fictitious but probably the same thing has happened in hundreds of 


teachers’ homes, with the same results. 


| Missed You 


HE alarm clock rang persist- 

ently, filling the room with an 
irritating br-r-r-r. Slowly a hand 
reached out, at first aimlessly 
then with a jerk as though to 
choke the ivory timepiece. 

“Six o’clock!” moaned a sheet 
enshrouded body. Then with a 
lunge it hit the middle of the 
floor. It groped to the chair upon 
which rested a heap of clothes. 
Numb fingers assorted the melee 


of underthings. Mechanically 
garments went on. 
“School teacher! Easy pay! 


Nothing but early mornings—I 
just can’t take it!” Bess Kane’s 
rebellious words reached a high 
pitch when the shoulder strap of 
her slip snapped and fell limp. 

“And I won’t!” With the 
finality of her decision off went 
shoes and hose. Deliberately she 
drew a soft negligee from the 
closet. Stuffing her feet into 
mules, she defiantly walked out 
of the room to face the family. 

“Why, Bess, are you sick?” her 
mother’s tone was coddling. 

“Do I have to be sick?” 

“But it’s Tuesday,” her mother 
reminded her. 

“Yes, it’s Tuesday, but if it 
were Friday I’d feel the same. 
I’m tired of teaching. Sure, I’m 
doing a swell job; they all say so, 
but I’m not fooled. They tell 
everyone that.” 

Mrs. Kane knew better than 
to pursue the course of conversa- 
tion, so quietly she continued put- 
ting the dishes on the table. 

“Mother, if anyone calls, I’m 
indisposed.”’ 

“All right, dear. 
back to bed?” 

“No. I’m going to be normal, 
read the morning paper, listen to 
the radio and drink a second cup 
of coffee.” 


Are you going 


MARJORIE CAMPBELL 
Cohn High School, Nashville 


The whole day was that way. 
Nothing followed routine. A cat- 
nap, a novel sandwiched in, eye- 
brows plucked to a narrow line 
that spelled disaster as far as 
beauty requisites were concerned ; 
but all these things symbolized 
a sense of freedom which was 
fast taking possession of Bess. 
To think that she had planned to 
devote her life to rescuing chil- 
dren from the hands of incompe- 
tent teachers! 

Then the phone rang. Once, 
twice, three times. Gathering her 
negligee close about her, Bess 
Kane moved to the telephone with 
an exaggerated swish adopted by 
the most sophisticated actresses. 

“Hello?” Her voice in five let- 
ters ran the range of a musical 
scale. 

A young boy’s anxious response 
came back, “Miss Kane? This is 
Bobby. Are you sick?” 


“Yes—no—that is—” 


“Well, I wondered. I didn’t 
like it today without you.” 

“You didn’t, Bobby?” 

“No, she didn’t handle us like 
you do. In fact, I believe I’d 
quit if you did.” 

She heard herself answering 
mechanically until he said some- 
thing which started the funniest 
things happening in her heart. 
Suddenly she felt warm, the sun 
was shining on the rose bed out- 
side the window, the birds were 
singing, though she knew they 
long ago had flown as had the 
sun sunken over yonder hill. Yes, 
she would be back in the morn- 
ing. She hadn’t misunderstood. 
He had said, “I missed you.” 
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TEACHERS, PUPILS, AND PARENTS 
A Teacher Thinks on the Code of Ethics 


Mary Hudson 
Jackson Elementary School, Kingsport 


| will at all times seek to establish and maintain friendly and. 
intelligent cooperation between the home and school as a means 
of promoting the welfare of the pupils, their families, and the 
community—which is the purpose of the school. (Article |, Sec- 


tion 3, T.E.A. Code of Ethics.) 


NTELLIGENT _ cooperation 

implies understanding, which 
grows not of itself but through 
expended effort. We, the great 
body of educators, are constantly 
weighing and shifting our ideas, 
reaching for and adopting better 
ways of teaching. All of our pa- 
trons do not know this. Usually 
they do not fully know or under- 
stand the policies of their own 
system. Keeping our patrons in- 
formed has always been a major 
task, and one which we sometimes 
neglect, to the detriment of our 
teaching services. 

When our city system was 
studying ways and means of im- 
proving our schools, we formed 
study groups to tackle the special 
problems, and we invited patrons 
to join with us. This was a highly 
successful venture, for it added 
intelligent, interested thinkers to 
our number, and we learned their 
viewpoints, which were quite im- 
portant to us. Of course, this 
was an excellent means of keeping 
at least some of our people in- 
formed. We held well-attended 
open forums on the larger prob- 
lems and I am sure all of us 
gained a better understanding of 
the huge business which is public 
education. 


Take Time for Visits 


We have known that home 
visits yielded rich dividends, but 
somehow it seems of late that all 
of us tend to keep them for prob- 
lem children. There are just not 
enough hours in the day, nor days 
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in the year, to do all the planning, 
gathering of materials, and study- 
ing of individuals that we have to 
do, but we must remember that 





the better we know our children, 
the better we can come to “pro- 
moting their welfare.” Informal 
meetings at school, which provide 
ample opportunity for visiting 
together, are excellent but they 
do not take the place of the 
private conferences and certainly 
not of home visits. All of these 
contacts are important and have 
a definite place. At school “open 
house”’ patrons become acquainted 
with the school plant, the child’s 
room, and his teacher, and they 
gain a good bit of assurance and 
pleasure from coming together 
as patrons. The teacher gains 
also, but less than they in under- 
standing. My greatest gains have 
come from private conferences 
and through home visits. Our 
biggest difficulty in making full 
use of these means is lack of time. 


Living in this busy age, teachers 
are threatened with having no 
time of their own, if they do all 
they want to do as teachers. 

We also are building under- 
standing (or a lack of it!) 
through our reports to the homes, 
whether these take the form of 
notes or of grade cards. 


Make Parents Understand 


Have you ever seen the little 
child who was whipped or other- 
wise punished at home for his 
school failures? I have. I 
watched one become sullen and 
difficult to handle as a result of 
repeated whippings. We never 
made the mother understand that 
what she was doing was whipping 
him for his immaturity, and that 
he had to rely on nature and time 
for correction. Fortunately, the 
family doctor was finally neces- 
sary because of the boy’s nervous- 
ness, and he _ succeeded to a 
greater degree than we had. 

One of our consultants last fall 
agreed that holding an immature 
child back a year often was very 
beneficial to him, but only if the 
parent accepted the situation. He 
thought it far better to send the 
child on than to subject him to 
constant and severe disapproval 
at home. 

In Kingsport, we have estab- 
lised a pre-reading group for first- 
graders who enter school before 
they are mature enough to read. 
Getting parental understanding 
and cooperation has been a real 
task, but fortunately there have 
been several good magazine ar- 
ticles to help us out. We hope our 
ventures will prevent feelings of 
frustration and unhappiness all 
around. Happy families are im- 
possible without happy, well-ad- 
justed individuals, and happy 
families make stable, forward- 
looking communities. What is the 
old quotation? “For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost; for want 
of a shoe—” 

Our Code of Ethics provokes 
much thinking through its state- 
ments. We may not agree with all 
of them, but it seems to me that 
Article I is representative of the 
aims of the profession. 











IS DISCIPLINE YOUR PROBLEM? 


John W. Richardson, Jr. 


EACHERS taking workshop 
courses during the summer 
of 1948 listed the problem of 
maintaining good discipline as 
one of their major concerns. This 
has probably always been of con- 
cern to teachers, and it is a spe- 
cial problem to beginning teach- 
ers. There is no “cure-all” for this 
problem, but we can approach it 
as something that can be solved. 
Children do not become dis- 
cipline problems because they 
want to be bad. There is usually 
a series of contributing factors 
to each problem case. The pupil’s 
behavior is merely a reflection of 
his past experiences. For this 
reason, we need all the informa- 
tion we can get about all of our 
pupils. A careful analysis of this 
information might help us _ to 
solve many of our problems. 

Discipline appears to be no 
problem to some teachers. What 
have they done to solve it? In 
the first place, they are usually 
cheerful and optimistic. They are 
expecting to enjoy the day’s work 
with the boys and girls. In the 
second place, they have planned 
their work so that they know 
what to do next. All of the chil- 
dren have something that is 
worth doing planned for them at 
all times. They have helped with 
the planning so it is something 
that the children recognize as 
being important and worthwhile. 
Third, these teachers have 
planned with the children to have 
an attractive room and ample play 
space. Fourth, they play with the 
children almost every day and 
teach them new games. Fifth, 
the teachers let all of them have 
a feeling of success and achieve- 
ment. Sixth, the teacher and the 
pupil together evaluate the prog- 
ress they have made. 

This check list may help you in 
attacking the problem of disci- 
pline. Discuss it in a faculty 
meeting. How many questions 
can you answer in the affirmative? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


For the Teacher 


. Have you had a physical examina- 
tion? 
. Have you made any corrections 


that were recommended? 


- Do you sleep eight hours each 
night? 
. Are you rested and relaxed at the 


beginning of the school day? 


. Do you vary your dress, always at- 


tempting to make yourself attrac- 
tive for children? 


. Do you speak in a natural, pleasing 
voice? 
. Are you sincerely friendly toward 


all the children? 


. Do you get to school at least thirty 


minutes before the bell rings? 


. Do you usually remain a few min- 


utes after school closes? 

Do you use the time before and 
after school to get the room ready 
for work you have planned? 

Do you think of discipline as train- 
ing or helping rather than punish- 
ing? 

Is misbehavior considered as sym- 
tomatic rather than a personal 
affront? 

Are you careful not to lose your 
temper in the schoolroom or on the 
campus? 

Are you patient and not easily 
annoyed? 

Are you consistent, not laughing at 
a prank one day and punishing for 
it another? 

Are you fair with all children? 
Are you careful to avoid embar- 
rassing children? 

Do you help each child to feel that 
he “belongs”—that he is necessary? 
Do you avoid using sarcasm? 

Do you avoid accusing? 

Do you avoid nagging? 

Do you give praise more often than 
you condemn? 

Do you ask the principal’s, the su- 
perintendent’s, the supervisor’s ad- 
vice about your problems? 

Do you believe the Golden Rule 
will apply in relationships with 
children? 

Is the room clean and attractive in 
appearance? 

Do you have a sense of humor? 


For the Pupil 


1. Has he had a complete physical 
examination? 

2. Has he had recommended correc- 
tions made? 

38. Does he have normal sight? 

4. Does he have normal hearing? 

5. Does he sleep more than eight 
hours each night? 

6. Does he rest or relax during the 
school day? 

7. Has he had a good, wholesome 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner? 

8. Does he eat a variety of foods? 

9. Is the room temperature suitable 
to his needs? - 

10. Is he dressed comfortably and ap- 
propriately? 

11. Are the lighting and ventilation ad- 
justed to his needs? 

12. Is he seated comfortably, with spe- 
cial attention to the handicapped? 

13. Does he think you are his friend? 

14. Does he think the other pupils like 
him? 

15. Does he feel that he belongs in 
your room? 

16. Have you visited his home? 

17. Is his home life satisfactory? 

18. Does he have brothers and sisters? 

19. Does he have status within his fam- 

ily? 

Is there something that he can do 

well? 

21. Does his assignment fit his ability? 

22. Are his offenses kept private and 

handled in private? 

. In case punishment is given, are 

you careful to see that it is suitable, 

fair, and reasonable? 

Does the pupil feel that it is fair 

and reasonable? 


20. 


24. 


* * * 


It has been said that one should be 
interested in the past only as a guide 
to the future. I do not fully concur with 
this. One usually emerges from an in- 
timate understanding of the past, with 
its lessons and its wisdom, with con- 
victions which put fire in the soul. I 
doubt seriously whether a man can 
think with full wisdom and with deep 
convictions regarding certain of the 
basic international issues today who has 
not at least reviewed in his mind the 
period of the Peloponnesian War and 
the fall of Athens. I am therefore 
greatly concerned that the young men 
and women of this country, and the 
students in every university, college and 
high school in the United States, shall 
acquire a genuine understanding of 
lessons of history as they relate to 
governments and the characteristics of 
the peoples, and as to the cause of 
the wars which have destroyed so much 
of human life and progress. You should 
fully understand the special position 
that the United States now occupies in 
the world—geographically, financially, 
militarily and scientifically—and the 
ne involved.—George C. Mar- 
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NATIONAL SURVEY 
OF EATING HABITS 


Where school children live may 
have something to do with how 
well they eat and, therefore, how 
well they do at school. Recent 
surveys made in schools inter- 
ested in improving eating habits 
of children showed that children 
in the Upper Midwest (North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan) reported better 
eating habits than any other re- 
gion. Even so, only 42% of the 
children reporting in that area 
had a “good” diet, and almost 
one third of them had diets rat- 
ing “poor.” 

This sectional rating was part 
of a national picture based on 
surveys of the eating habits of 
29,475 American youngsters in 
all parts of the country and in 
all grades from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Data 
from these surveys have been 
compiled and interpreted by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

In the national picture, only 
88% of the children reported 
diets rating good, and 34% re- 
ported diets rating poor. 

In only one region, the South, 
did more than half the pupils 
report eating recommended 
amounts of green and yellow 
vegetables. In the Southeast 
states only one fifth of the young- 
sters indicated that they were 
having the recommended amounts 
of milk and milk products. 

Less than one third of the stu- 
dents in the Southeast reported 
recommended amounts of citrus 
fruits. In the country as a whole, 
slightly over three fourths re- 
ported recommended amounts of 
bread and cereals. Except for the 
Southeast region, over’ three 
fourths of the youngsters re- 
ported recommended allowances 
of meat in their diets. 

Teachers interested in making 
a diet survey, giving nutrition 
information tests, or appraising 
the effectiveness of the school 
-lunch program should contact the 
Educational Consultant, Depart- 
ment of Public Services, General 
Mills, 400 Second Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, for professional aid 
and materials. 
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Who are we— 


The Hartley Garment Co., Inc. To Tell You Teachers about 
the Great Inventions of History. But We Can Tell You with 
Great Enthusiasm about our 


ONE TIME — ONE PIECE 
Girls Gym Suits 























A+ Pupils buy one gym suit for entire school career. 
A+ Comfortable, Roomy, Attractive 
A+ No belt, no buttons, no bloomers to get lost. 


A+ Durable material, fast color, sanforized. 
A+ Superior workmanship. 


For Information—Write—Visit 


Hartley Garment Company, Ine. 


1811 Church Street 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 











Education Clsewhetre 


New U. S. Commissioner 


Earl James McGrath has been ap- 
pointed by President Truman as United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
Rall I. Grigsby has been Acting Com- 
missioner since resignation of John 
W. Studebaker last July. 

Dr. McGrath received his B.A. de- 
gree and his M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. In 1936 he received 
the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Chicago. During the last war, Dr. 
McGrath was Officer in Charge, Educa- 
tional Services Section, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 

Since finishing college, Dr. McGrath 
has held positions as Dean of Ad- 
ministration, Lecturer in Psychology 
and Professor of Education at the 
University of Buffalo; Specialist in 
Higher Education, American Council 
on Education; lecturer, University of 








Minnesota; Assistant Chief, Divison of 
Training and Employment, War Man- 
power Commission; Dean of College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Iowa. 
He leaves the position of Professor of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago to join the U. S. Office. 


The Freedom Train 

The House of Representatives has 
approved a bill providing $3 million to 
keep the Freedom Train rolling. The 
measure would enable the Archivist of 
the United States to continue Freedom 
Train tours and to reproduce historic 
documents it carries for free distribu- 
tion to the public. 

The bill which now awaits action 
by the Senate creates a Freedom Train 
Commission to consist of members of 


the House and Senate, the Attorney 
General, the Librarian of Congress, 
the Archivist of the United States, and 
five other members to be appointed by 
the President. This commission will 
outline schedules of tours and advise 
on reproduction of documents for dis- 
tribution. 


One Industry's Story 


Industrialists in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys (Youngstown, Ohio, 
is their center) have launched an in- 
tensive campaign to “tel! the schools 
about industry.” They have already 
spent thousands of dollars for this 
purpose and expect to spend additional 
thousands through a newly-organized 
Industrial Information Institute located 
in Youngstown. 

The School Advisory Committee, or- 
ganized by the Institute with the full 
cooperation of the school authorities, 
has published the first of eleven school 
texts, designed as supplementary read- 
ing for each grade from the third 
through high school. Three more are 
almost ready for publication. These 
books are said to present the funda- 
mentals of the American system of 
free enterprise. 

At the request of school vocational 
advisers, a committee of engineers and 











For better results in reading 


be sure to consider— 








READING WITH PHONICS 


by HAY and WINGO 


READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic method 
of teaching children to read. The material is de- 
signed for use in grades 1-3, but may be used at 
any grade level where reading difficulties exist. The 
program consists of a PUPIL’S EDITION and a 
TEACHERS’ EDITION which gives the step-by- 


step procedure for conducting the program. 


J. MINOR STUART, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 








An Effective English Progra 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master the 
basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming 
excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him 
to write and speak with confidence. 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school 
courses stresses the mastery of the fundamentals 
along with practical oral and written application. 
The NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the 
elementary grades provides an individualized pro- 
gram which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 
y The McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 
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personnel directors is working to pre- 
pare a manual of jobs available in the 
two valleys. The Institute claims that 
this manual will allow high school 
students to know before graduation 
what jobs are available and those for 
which they might prepare themselves. 

Whether it is propaganda or educa- 
tion, the idea is catching on in Ohio. 


A.A.S.A. President 


Mr. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools in Clayton, Missouri, is the 
newly elected president of the American 





JOHN L. BRACKEN 


Association of School Administrators. 
He is nationally known as an authority 
in health education and is the author 
of several books in this field. Members 
of the West Tennessee Education As- 
sociation will remember Mr. Bracken 
as one of the principal speakers at the 
1948 convention. 


STUDY IN MEXICO 


For the past two summers Dr. 
Milton L. Shane has directed the 
study of a group of Peabody 
students in Mexico City. This 
summer he is again planning the 
program and directing the organ- 
ization of the group which will be 
conducted by Miss Alma Phillips 
of the Ward-Belmont language 
faculty. 

The Peabody students will live 
in Mexican homes to get a first 
hand knowledge of the life and 
language of the people. For 
twelve weeks they will live in 
Mexico City visiting many his- 
torical and cultural landmarks. 

At Mexico City College, courses 
in Spanish Language and Litera- 
ture and area studies are open to 
students desiring Peabody credits. 
Language courses include gram- 
mar, conversation, phonetics, dic- 
tion, commercial Spanish, trans- 
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lating and interpreting. There 
are Survey Courses and Intro- 
ductory Courses in Mexican Lit- 
erature, Spanish Literature and 


Spanish-American Literature. 
Area studies include art, eco- 
nomics, education, geography, 


history, music, political science 
and sociology with emphasis on 
Latin America and Mexico. 


These area studies are supple- 
mented by lectures on various 
phases of life such as Mexican 
art, Mexican music, social cus- 
toms, the bull fight, the dance, 
and problems of public health. 

Persons interested in joining 
the Peabody group should contact 
Dr. Shane or Miss Phillips as 
soon as possible. 





Sketches courtesy of 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
"Understand Your Child’’ 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 












Getting Along with Others 


How modern findings on this subject 
may aid you in helping your pupils 


Modern education, in emphasizing better human 
relations, makes it important today that people 
from earliest childhood be taught to get along with 
others. As every teacher and mother knows, this 
is far from a simple undertaking. It is no wonder, 
therefore, there is such a growing demand for in- 
formation which will give teachers and parents the 
help they need in molding a child along lines that 
will help make for a better, well -adjusted, more 
successful adult. 


To meet this demand, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, a 
recognized authority in the field, has compiled the 
list at the right. These, he believes to be the best 
and most helpful pamphlets and periodicals deal- 
ing with various phases of developing emotional 
stability from infancy through childhood years, 


If further interested, consult your library or book- 
dealer, or write directly to the publishers. This 
information comes from W. Carson Ryan, Ph. D., 
Kenan Prof. of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina. 


We hope the above is helpful to you just as millions 
Sind chewing Wrigley's Spearmint helpful to them. 












Periodicals: 

CHILD sTuDY— Quarterly, Child 
Study Ass’n of America, 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(65c a copy, $2.25 a year). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD— 
Quarterly, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (25c a copy, 
$1 year), 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


Pamphlets: 
UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— 
From 6 to 12— Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (z0c). 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL—LIili E. Peller, 
National Comm. for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (15¢). 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
DREN: Whena Child Hurts Other 
Children, etc.—New York Comm. 
on Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. (10c 
each, packet of 8, 75c). 

A POUND OF PREVENTION: How 
Teachers Can Meet the Emotion- 
al Needs of Young Children— 
J. L. Hymes, Jr., New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
address above (25c). 
DISCIPLINE: What Is It?— Helen 
S. Burgess, Child Study Ass’n 
of America—132 E. 74th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (35¢). 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASS- 
RooM— American Medical As- 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 1o, Ill. (15c). 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 








Employment Security 
(Continued from page 18) 


fields of work suited to their in- 
dividual aptitude patterns; and 
secondly, they help employers in 
the final selection of personnel 
recommended by TDES. 


Decreasing Turnover, Increasing 
Satisfaction 


The TDES local office has a 
double responsibility in matching 
men and jobs, one to employers 
and another to individual work- 
ers. In many industries labor 
turnover per month has exceeded 
four per cent. That is the equiva- 
lent of the employer having to 
train three men to do two men’s 
work. On the other hand, exces- 
sive turnover indicates the dissat- 
isfaction of workers with their 
trial and error search for self- 
satisfying remunerative employ- 
ment. Probably most of them 
dropped by accident into the first 
job that happened to be open in 
the home-town or the one that 
offered the largest immediate 
wage, irrespective of natural ap- 
titudes. Bewildered and without 
vocational guidance or employ- 
ment counseling, many of them 
haven’t yet found their “niches.” 
The TDES is aware of its re- 
sponsibility to refer to the em- 
ployer work applicants with the 
special skills or learning apti- 
tudes needed for his job. By the 
same token TDES acknowledges 
its responsibility to workers to 
so employ its tools and techniques 
that they may be placed on jobs 
for which they are best fitted, 
regardless of any demand, except 
in national emergency, for work- 
ers in shortage occupations. 


How Tests Are Scheduled 


Representatives of 58 local 
TDES offices where occupational 
testing service is maintained are 
glad to arrange with school of- 
ficials for making the greatest 
possible use of testing equipment 
now available. Each GATB set 
consists of four apparatus and 
eleven paper and pencil tests 
requiring 214 hours for a single 
student to complete. When, how- 


60 





ever, all 9 sets belonging to Dis- 
trict III (16 Middle Tennessee 
counties around Nashville) were 
assembled and used by six trained 
testers on January 24, 1949, 91 
senior high students in Murfrees- 
boro completed their tests in just 
three hours. The scoring requires 
about 15 minutes per individual 
tested. The amount of scoring 
time involved is indicated by not- 
ing that approximately 737 high 
school seniors, besides other 
groups, were tested during 1948 
in District IJI, just one of the 
TDES’s 8 administrative dis- 
tricts. 

It is estimated that, if they act 
promptly, 20 teachers in District 
III may still have the opportunity 
to schedule testing before the 
close of schools. 


Results Verified 


We asked Mr. Frank P. Early, 
Chief of Occupational Analysis 
and Industrial Services for fur- 





ther proof of the pudding. What 
are the known results of the oc- 
cupational placements of the 27,- 
000 individuals tested in 1948? 
“Verification studies,” he re- 
plied, “have been completed in 
106 business establishments to 
determine the success of the in- 
dividuals tested. The records in- 
dicate that 10,457 who have been 
placed in occupations with the 
aid of occupational tests were 
successfully adjusted.” 
Employers in increasing num- 
bers are asking for test-selected 
applicants because their ex- 
perience with such applicants has 
shown they fitted into their jobs 
better than the average em- 
ployees. Other advantages re- 
ported are reduction in costs of 
training replacements for those 
who are misfits on that particular 
job and better plant morale. All 
parties gain through the use of 
techniques which help the in- 
dividual to an early start on the 
right track using his latent abili- 
ties in his own natural stride. 








ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 2-9 


by Ferris and Keener 


A combined textbook and workbook providing a complete English 
program for each day of the school year. 


This reliable series is a refinement of the best established English 


teaching procedures. 


@ The Skills are Stressed. 


Pupils achieve new goals because: 


@ Abundant Practice Lessons are provided. 


@ Exercises are Interesting. 


@ Gorrect Usage is Emphasized. 


@ Frequent Reviews and Tests are included. 
@ All Phases of Instruction are covered. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely used, 


the most successful consumable textbook series in America. 


LAIDLAW 


BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


San Francisco 5 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
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International Harvester ........cceeeeeeeees 8 
Jensen and Jeck Company ......-sseeee> 46 
Pg MTT TT TOTTI IT Tri eT 45 
SU TIO. oso 0.6.08 6 060.606 005500008n8men 39 
PB PPPTPUTTTTTEPTIN ITT re 53 
Keith-Simmons Co., Inc. .......sseccceeces 51 
Kress Stores 2... cccsccccscccccccsscsccceses 49 
Laidlaw Brothers .......ccccccscccccccccces 60 
LaWR Ho ssdivcwad diwenisivs sebs taedsonen 38 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company ...... 30 
Lippincott, J. B., Company ......-eees+sees 58 
TOMER. 48.i-555-5 6c 0 0.04590000gesnenesss 81, 35 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company .. 58 
McGhee Time Service ........+seeeeeseees 40 
McLellan Stores Company ........-.e+eeeeee 50 
Mondor’s, INe. .. cccccccccccccccccscccvccsces 40 
Meadow Gold Ice Cream ........---++e+% 50 
Methodist Book Store ..........eeeseeeeeees 47 
Mille’ Book Store 20.0 ..ccccccvccccccseseses 89 
SI. inti 6-605 ps 0:0.55.40b 00 cdnomenndian 52 
Modern Supply Company ..........++e+eee- 64 
Nashville Hotel Men’s Association .......... 28 
Nashville Products Company .......... Cover 2 
Nashville Trunk and Bag Company ........ 51 
National Association of Teachers Agencies .. 23 
National Stores ........ccccccsccscces Cover 4 
Nickley’s Restaurant .......-0+eeseeeeeeees 38 
Phillips and Buttorff Manufacturing Company 44 
Portland Cement Association .........+-++++ 6 
Pua-Lea-Lani Hotel .........cccccccscccccces 63 
Red Top Cab Company .........ccccsccccce 40 
WilahaMr at (occ ccccscccccccscccsccoceses 42 
Row, Peterson and Company ............-: 61 
ee _ ECT Sea ey Torre Te rere ee. 53 
Sherwin-Williams Company .........-..+.-> 52 
Sportsman’s Store ......--ceeecseeccescess 48 
Ddodls GHMGGRT 2 oc ccscccccccccescsgecsessss 63 
EPP rer yr Ere rer, err rer Ty 48 
Stief, B. H., Jewelry Company ............ 38 
BtoGFasd a, TMG. occ cccccccvccoseevscosiacesc 46 
Divtatedl,. FA Be aie ccnkcecdcc cect ccan sees 45 
Se, PRs reels Pee oe ee ee 51 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters ............ 63 
Teachers Service Bureau .......-.eeeeeeees 63 
Tennessee Book Company .........++s+++++> 3 


Tennessee Equipment and Supply Company 
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Tennessee Visual Education Service, Inc. .. 39 
SEE “cc scccc dba euakeceewesebeess 6.en5 84 
Toler’s Business College ........csseeeeees 64 
I IR vines sols ab dbmameanereeees 9 0denate 43 
Union Sealtest Ice Cream ........0ceseee00- 49 
PDL vivvlols paebuckedswctcbbnecaenbed 48 
Washington Teachers Agency ............-- 64 
EET. saab tnsradonecnnessteccnn cud 34 
White Trunk and Bag Company .......... 53 
Winston, John C., Company ...........++- 62 
World Book Encyclopedia .............-e00% 10 
ET Tis 6 cau 4upbgneeaheshtaacevetaeeeee 59 
EE ME 4 06.300 se dbbuds dedtned ese eatees 51 
SR NIN OE io. 058 0.08 c0t0ds cccmsncceee 52 
EE: cn ttnn ds ou cee shades echenaeet saree 52 
Reading 


(Continued from page 14) 
with the help of librarians, and 
of psychological and other speci- 
alists in certain cases. 

4, The reading should be done 
in large units, usually around 
problems or topics of vital inter- 
est to children, but tapping po- 
tential interest and providing for 
developmental needs. 

5. Pupils should be enlisted as 





“allies” in attacking reading dif- 
ficulties. Each pupil should know 
his level of reading ability, his 
weaknesses, and the methods by 
which he can improve his read- 
ing. 

Such a reading program should 
result in happier young people. 
“Reading may help to give a 
young person the security needed 
in a troubled world, the sense 
of justice needed in dealing with 
one’s own group, an understand- 
ing of the problems besetting a 
minority group, or a chance to 
escape an adult-dominated world 
by identifying himself with char- 
acters his own age,” says David 
H. Russell of the University of 
California. 


He adds, “Though reading to- 
day must stand the competition 
of the radio, the movies, and the 
comics, teachers are more and 
more pinning their faith on chil- 
dren’s literature to give children 
the values needed for personal 
development and for democratic 
survival.” 
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Why are the 
ex Toray Books 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kow, Peterson and 
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Be Human 
(Continued from page 22) 

talk about. They were proud, 
too. It showed in the way they 
walked around school. We saved 
our club dues to buy fish and 
proper food for the fish. Our 
principal was only too glad to 
buy the ten-gallon tank in a 
hurry. She was glad the reputa- 
tion of the class was changing.” 

“We never really triumph, do 
we, unless we’ve had to overcome 
some difficulty. Success without 
difficulty never has the savor of 
your kind of triumph, which is 
truly rewarding. Perhaps we 
have time to hear one more story. 
What about ‘we discovered teach- 
ing when we were encouraged to 
be natural’?” 


Be Yourself 
“That’s my story. We had a 
new supervisor and some of us 
asked her what she expected of 
us. I knew what she meant when 
she said, ‘Be yourself,’ because of, 
well, listen and I’ll tell you. 





“We always felt, when meeting 
this little girl, that she was crip- 
pled. Of course she wasn’t. She 
could run and play like any other 
child. But she rarely did. And 
she stood out from her group, 
was not really a part of it. She 
smiled often and laughed and 
seemed to want to ‘cling’ to the 
teachers, but her laughter had a 
wistful, unsure quality. 

“The children had been playing 
at recess. They came trooping 
into the school, glowing and rosy 
from the fresh air and exercise. 
All but Ann. The teachers must 
have been happy too, because we 
noticed one of them as she ap- 
proached the other; she laughing- 
ly placed her hands on the hips 
of the older one, and playfully 
gave her a shove. Then they 
both laughed. 

“That was the first time anyone 
had ever seen a look of real de- 
light on Ann’s face. Ann had 
nudged the child next her and 
beamed, ‘Oh, look! The teachers 
are playing!” 





YOURS for the asking 


This issue contains considerable ad- 
vertising for transportation companies 
and for summer schools. Most of their 
offerings are not listed in this column 
because they can serve you best if you 
tell them more of your plans than can 
be given in the coupon below. Whether 
it’s for this summer or next, our ad- 
vertisers will gladly answer your in- 
quiries. 


41c Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders 
by the Transcontinental Bus Sys- 
tem. 

43c “Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
one” is an illustrated booklet set- 
ting forth the 1948 business results 
of a large corporation. A simple 
explanation of the way in which 
profits benefit everyone and are 
used for the best interest of em- 
loyees, customer, and stockholders. 


Not an accounting presentation, 
but a straightforward story of 
free enterprise in action. (Inter- 
national Harvester Company) 


Free 1949 Catalog on Craft Sup- 
plies with valuable ideas for 
handicraft work and _ hobbies. 
(Cleveland Crafts Company) 


Booklet “Adventure Trails” is well 
illustrated with many suggestions 
for planning a trip. Shows 
schedules of tours to all parts of 
the U.S.A., Mexico, South America 
and Europe. 


Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing—a 64-page booklet containing 
268 questions and answers about 
the American Railroads, their his- 
tory, development, mileage, equip- 
ment and operations. Factual data 
edited and brought up to the time 
of publication (January, 1949) il- 
lustrated. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

48c “Teacher Credit Tours” is an in- 
formative folder on tours for credit 
toward securing or renewing teach- 
ing certificates. (Greyhound Lines) 


45c 


46c 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Dlinois 


have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 38¢ is enclosed for each 




















Please 
item checked. 

4le 48c 45c 46c 47c¢ 48c 
Name Address 
City State Subject Taught 
Grade Name of Schoel School Address 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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WINSTON FLASHES 





BOGGED down with committee work on 
reader selection? Winston’s staff can help 
you with monographs and vocabulary 
studies for the famous Easy GrowTH IN 
Reaprina. Write Winston FLASHEs. 
te all 

POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 years 
ago this April 5—recalls childhood’s lost 
sense of major disappointment upon learn- 
ing that the surname of the John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 

ODI 
",.. MIND your arithmetic. What would 
life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?”’ a famous English essayist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred years 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE UsESeries, Grades 1-9. 

ne ; 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40% of an entire year’s traffic deaths and 
35% of injuries on week-ends. 

PDS 
LEATHER—alligator from South America, 
ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, sadd/e from 
the U. S.—these are sources of supply for 
one famous wallet manufacturer. Our 
NeicHBors GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 

ONL 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
as a traveling wagon show. Tosy TyLer, 
by James Otis, published four years before 
that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The Winston CLEAR- 
Type Poputar Cuassics. 

i 
NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new WINSTON 
SocraLStuprss Sertgs. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 


consultant. iicitinds 


ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, genocide, Atabrine, 
jeep, FM, brucellosis video, allergy. All these 
new words may be 
found in THe Wrns- TEACHERS 
TON Dictionary, Col- ~ “te 
lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 
for easy reference by 
incorporating in the 
body of the book new 
words as they come 
into usage. 





1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


Atlanta 3 Dallas ! 


Toronto 


Chicago 16 


Los Argeles 15 
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With the ACE... 


Sara Printup 

Spring is here and with it come 
two meetings of interest to all 
A.C.E. members. The meeting 
in Nashville will be April 7-8. The 
Nashville Branch of A.C.E. will 
be host at the luncheon to be held 
at the Maxwell House. They are 
urging full attendance and ask 
that you secure your tickets early. 
The speaker, Dr. Willard C. 
Olson, head of Child Development 
and Mental Growth at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will have as 
his subject, “Relation Between 
Mental Hygiene and Human De- 
velopment.” This will be a most 
interesting meeting and we hope 
many will plan to attend. 

Not within easy reach of as 
many but of vital interest also is 
the A.C.E. Study Conference to 
be held in Salt Lake City on April 
18-22. The Memphis Branch re- 
ports that plans have been made 
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for its president with three repre- 
sentatives to attend this confer- 
ence. They will make the trip by 
automobile. Two of the group 
are being given some financial 
help by their school P.T.A. The 
A.C.E. president, Miss Margaret 
Blount, the primary supervisor, 
Miss Edna Sebrella, and a repre- 
sentative from each of the primary 
grades will attend. 

UNESCO has been a predomi- 
nant theme for programs this 
year, and from Paris we get a 
report of this splendid meeting: 

“The Paris A.C.E. had a 
UNESCO program which was 
given by the second grade teach- 
ers, Miss Stella Dunn and Miss 
Alice Lampley. Miss Lampley’s 
people came from Holland and 
relatives in that country helped 
her in a close contact with a 
school there. 

“Pupils of these teachers gave 
the program, each telling interest- 
ing things about customs and peo- 
ple of this country. Each 
displayed gifts they had received 
from Holland. These gifts were 
unusual and brought about a feel- 
ing of realness to these people. 
Dutch paper dolls like those we 
buy in ten cent stores, candy 
animals, gingerbread men, pic- 
tures, books, letters all made an 
interesting display. Probably the 
two most prized gifts were some 





silver coffee spoons sent to the 
teachers and a real Dutch doll 
given to the school by the Diones 
(International Rotary president 
and his wife) when he visited the 
school here. These rooms have 
sent nice boxes to Holland. 

“Miss Lampley also gave a 
most instructive talk on 
UNESCO.” 








TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 


eachers Sorton Bureau 
Address 7 Crastoay & rive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 








when HAWAII calls 


Pua-Lei-Lani Gardens 


Hotel, Cottages, Apartments 
Waikiki Beach, 2460 Koa Avenue 


Honolulu 15, T.H. 


VACATION 
WITHOUT A CARE! 


Send for T.C.U.s 
vacation offer. ae emg Lt 
cy protects you during rest of 


school hvacation 
and we! iinvotall. Coverssick- 
ness, accidentand 














=) TAG FOR YOUR BAG... Has space 
3 for name and address with h transparent 
cover. Free while supply las 








& TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Building, Li: 





¥ szsT.c s 
g Send ine Your special Pre- Vacation offer and Free § 
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an Different stories about young ani- 
#24 mals by Sharp, Young, and Storm. 
A new approach to teaching 
primary reading with two-way 
vocabulary control 
the series and with leading 
basic series) ... 
full-color illustrations—more 
than 700 in all. 


Order your needs now 
or write fae folder 


A Reading Frolic. 
Excels in the Primary Supplementary Reading Field 


WOODLAND FROLICS Series 
















Who Are You? 
—pre-primer 
(paper) .40 
(boards) .75 
Watch Me 
—primer $1.04 
Downy Duck Grows Up 
—Ist reader $1.12 
Little Lost BoBo 
—2nd Reader 1.28 
Chippy Chipmunk's 
Vacation 
—3rd reader $1.36 


(within 


Delightful 





ake 
7 Sh) 
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FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 








THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors. 
Formalized Classes. Activities. M.A. 
Degree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorpo- 
rated Dept. of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.|. Approved. Lodging private homes. 
Bulletin. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 


Box 413, Salida 17, Colorado 











HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
For ALL Grades 
Write for 1949 
Catalog 10¢ 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Dept. T-! 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 














tALHER 


New arrivals are introductory books 

based on the theory of meaning in 
arithmetic. Use of many manipulative 
exercises makes numbers meaningful to 
children. The authors use a multi-sen- 
sory approach. Full teaching directions 
accompany each lesson. 
NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS, Parts One 
and Two. Sanders, Schmidt, and Wil- 
liams. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, 1948. 
Part One, $0.36, Part Two, $0.48. 


A bit more advanced is the new edition 

of GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Students will be impressed with geom- 
etry’s record of usefulness to man; 
teachers will be impressed by the re- 
organization of method, substituting 
twelve unified chapters for the Euclid- 
ian division into five books. 
GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Second Edition, Herberg and Orleans. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
$1.92. 


Never thought there would be a book 
that made trigonometry sound rea- 
sonable, but here it is. Easy to read 
text, logical illustrations, and prac- 
tical applications make up the book 
prepared especially for the high school 
student, yet with a coverage of the 
subject “fully as thorough and as 
adequate as is ordinarily attained in 
college classes.” 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Butler and Wren. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. $2.60. 


A catalog of children’s books presents 
a carefully chosen list of over 1,000 
books from 40 publishers, arranged by 
topics and school grade levels. All the 
books listed may be secured at regular 
discounts from the publisher of the 
catalog, enabling schools and libraries 








PULASKI 





When you need anything for school or office 
Write or call 


MODERN SUPPLY COMPANY 
School and Office Outfitters Since 1934 


JACKSON 














ALASKA, HAWAII and the WEST 





to combine into one order the books of 

many publishers. 

ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR SUPPLE- 

MENTARY READING. Children’s Reading 

— 106 Beekman St., New York. 
ree. 


If the English teacher is to place 

instructional and remedial emphasis on 
the language abilities which need it 
most, she must have valid and re 
liable measures for evaluating pupils’ 
strengths and weaknesses in these abil- 
ities. The IowA LANGUAGE ABILITIES 
TEST will provide such measures. The 
Elementary Test, grades 4 to 7, contains 
five sub-tests measuring spelling, word 
meaning, language usage, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation. The INTERME- 
DIATE TEST, grades 7 to 10, contains 
these five sub-tests and two additional 
tests measuring grammatical form rec- 
ognition and sentence sense. 
IowA LANGUAGE ABILITIES TEST, Harry 
A. Greene and H. L. Ballenger. Put up 
in packages of 25 tests with directions 
for administering, key, and class record. 
Elementary Test, net $1.70 per pkg.; 
Intermediate Test, net $2.30 per pkg.; 
Manual for Interpreting, per copy, net 
$0.25. World Book Company, New 
York. 


A comprehensive listing of sources 
for teachers at all grade levels who are 
interested in Aviation Education has 
been prepared. Because of the paucity 
of textual treatments of aviation at 
the various grade levels, this list of 
organizations that distribute charts, 
pamphlets, brochures and pictures is 
an important resource. Address the 
Aviation Education Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and ask for SOURCES OF 
FREE AND Low-Cost MATERIAL. It’s 
free, too. 








WASHINGTON STATE 


needs many more good teachers 
For complete information drop a card 








today to 


Washington Teachers Agency 


3141 ARCADE BUILDING, SEATTLE!1, WASH. 


Hl TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 
84 Years’ Superior Placement Service 


Unlimited Western opportunities. Enrol! now. 


/ 
j Teacher Sutene continues in all departments. 
} (White teachers only.) Free Life Membership. 
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Superintendents! 
Principals! 


Teachers! 
MAPS GLOBES 
History Terrestrial 
Geography Celestial 
Pictorial Slated 
Literary Project-Problem 


Reduce Teaching and Learning Time 


by using 


Denoyer-Geppert Educational Time Savers 


MODELS CHARTS 
Maps Civies 
Anatomy Health 
Botany Anatomy 
Zoology Nature Study 


ATLASES 


Geography 
History 
Bible 
Astronomy 


Sustained Use VISUAL TEACHING Ains of Tested Value 


Permanent equipment for the classroom. Always at the teacher’s command. 


For details consult the 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT AND Suppty Company 


1819 Church St. 


Telephone: 6-1464 


Nashville, Tenn. 




















Serving More Than Fifty Mid-South 


Communities with 





Family and Home Needs 


FASHIONS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 
HOME FURNISHINGS AND FURNITURE... 
HARDWARE, APPLIANCES, AND 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 


There's a Store in Your Community 


National Furniture Store, Third and Commerce, Nashville 


National Stores, Third and Deaderick, Nashville 


STANDARD FARM 








and NATIONAL 
STORES at: 
Benton, Ky. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


Burkesville, Ky. 
Camden, Tenn. 
Cave City, Ky. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Decherd, Tenn. 
Dickson, Tenn. 
Fountain Run, Ky. 
Franklin, Ky. 
Franklin, Tenn. 
Fulton, Ky. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 
Gamaliel, Ky. 
Glasgow, Ky. 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 
Lexington, Tenn. 


McKenzie, Tenn ALSO: 


Milan, Tenn. 
Murray, Ky. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Paris, Tenn. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
Scottsville, Ky. 
Tompkinsville, Tenn. 
Waverly, Tenn. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


FAIR STORES, Inc. at: 


Columbia, Tenn. 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Glasgow, Ky. 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
Puryear, Tenn. 








Anderson Bros & 
Foster, Inc. 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Anderson's Glasgow, Ky. 


Leitchfield Mercantile 


Co., Leite 


Co. 
Randolp 
Co., 
Sullivan's D 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Smoot's Men's Store 
Glasgow, Tenn. 


STORES at: 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
Franklin, Tenn. 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Glasgow, Ky. 
Horse Cave, Ky. 


NATIONAL FARM 
STORES at: 
Cave City, Ky. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 
Scottsville, Ky. 


BIG 7 FURNITURE 
STORES AT: 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Scottsville, Ky. 














